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when ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please stute that you 
saw them advertised in The New-Engiand or 
phe National Journal ef Education. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


Five Fine Collections! 
DARLOR MUSIC isin two large volumes, 


es sheet- music size 
Vol. 1. has 242, and Vol. IL. has 222 pages, filled with 
the best and most popular Piano pieces,—every one of me- 


dium difficulty. 
EARLS OF MELODY hee 


size, with choice pieces by Wilson, Tonel, La Hache, 
Allard, Ole Bull, Spindler, &c., &c.; a large number, and 
all of the best. y 
A CREME DE LA CREME, be 
“numbers, is here presented in two volumes, of about 
suo pages (aheet-music size) each. Music is for advanced 
ployers, and carefully chosen. 
(224 pages, sheet- 


OUNTAIN OF GEMS music size) is a 


general collection of easy, popular pieces, that every 
one can play. 


WELCOME HOME (224 pages, sheet- 


= size) 
ceive a welcome in every Home where it is used, hav- 
i than the 


ing well chosen, bright music, and 
medium degree of difficulty. 


Price of each Book : — $2.50 Bds.; $3.00 Cloth 
4.00 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
4st Washington St., BOSTON. 


PRIVATE PUPILS, 
And School Work wanted, by a Harvard graduate of expe- 
rience in teaching, — subjects: History, English Literature, 
Mathematics, Classics, etc. Boys fitted for College. Best 
of references. Address B., 16 Ash $t., Cambridge, Mass. 


A Teacher Wants Pupils. 


An experienced Teacher, a native German, will give in- 
struction in German, French, Latin, Drawing, Mathematics, 
and Mining. Heisa graduate of the University of Bonn, 
and has references from the Crown-Prince of Prussia, and 
others. Address, AUGUST ERTZ, No. 22 Melrose Street, 
Boston,‘ Mass. 129 tf 


Lectures on Natural History. 


Rev. Dr. Banvarp, of Neponset, Mass., is prepared to 
give Lectures on Natural History, to schools, within a con- 
venient distance of Boston. ‘Terms reasonable. 132b 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


PRINCIPALS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Joterested in the further progress of their graduates, are 
invited to examine the facilities for an 


ADVANCED EDUCATION 
cHAUNOY-HALE scHOOL, 


As explained in Post-Graduate Course in the Catalogue for 
1577, which will be sent to any address. 


132e CUSHING & LADD. 


State Normal School, 


FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


Fall Term will commence on Tuesday, August 28. 
free. For catalogues or further iaforination, address 


Cc. ROUNDS, Princ. 


ESSEX CLASSICAL IN STITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 

A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 

For Ladies and Gentlemen. 

my WM. A. DEERING, Principal. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Ford 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 

@reolars and intormation, address F. B. Swow. 


13t 


The 
Tuition 
130d 


123] 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Priocipals and Assistants, Goop Tsacners for 
any department, with positions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha: ge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U.S. School and College Directory, a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information of 

Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3¢ stamps. To all others, so cts. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, G 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
epenign and gratuities, Four courses of study are 


ered :— 
Il. A Ph ical course of four for the d of 
B. Ph. L., with pd and Elect 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 

grad years for all he degree 
Examinations for admission June 21st and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 


Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
College Hill, Mass. 


SILICATE. 


S| ICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


SIL and extensively ssed for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. ng Bookstores 
and Stationers k them am a 9 N. Y¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE .» 191 Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to Teacuers. 107 8% 


ted Slates, for Stats or Leap | 


The 


Cyclopedia of Education: 


A Dicti of Information 
for the use of 


Teachers, School Officers, Parents, and Others. 
Edited by 


Henry Kiddle and Alexander J, Schem, 
One large 8vo volume of 880 pages. 

Price, bound in cloth $5.00; in library leather $6.00; 
in half turkey moroceo $7.00; in half russia $8.90; in 
full morocco antique, gilt edges, $10.00; in full russia, 
gilt edges, $10.00. 

Specimen pages with the Analytical Index mailed 
gratis on application. 

The Cyclopedia of Education has where elicited 
the highest praise both for the value of its contents and 
the excellence of its mechanical execution. 

This work is sold only through the appointed Sub- 
scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
promptly filled by the publisher 


E, Steiger, 22424 Frankfort st. New York, 


a@ The introduction of the 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to Agents, 
the appointments have mostly been made. A number 
of counties in New England and other sections of the 
country are, however, as yet unassigned, and early Li- 
cations for such territory will receive prompt attention, 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnreys will remain in Boston ing the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are su and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. ; 

Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; 
F. Bowen; Professor Lane; (Harvard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
‘or solid advantages Dr. H. centinues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by corres nce. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and ally as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages. he certainly has no 
superior in this country.”"—[Prof Goodwin's Testimonial. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


AND — 


DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. Ove 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 

Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Elocution Scientifically Taught. 


Author of “The Science of Elo- 
S._S. HAMILL, cution,” and Professor of English 
terature, Rhetoric, and Elocution, 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 

will give private instruction in Vocal Culture, Keading, 
Speaking, and Gesticulation. Special courses for ministers, 
lawyers, and those wishing to prepare themselves for Pro- 
fessional Readers or Instructors of Reading in Colleges and 
High Schools. “Address: Facksonville, Jil. 132 m (1) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


sorting | ElOCcution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversation, 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 

Summer Term opens on Monday, July 2. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M., Prest. 


BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


For Public Speak Readers, Professors of Elocution, 
Actors, and for general culture. Next term ‘ins October 
roth. For circulars address Prof. LEWIS B. MUNROE, 
No. 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. igo d 


Defective Speech. C. S. Co.sy, 90 
Elocution, W. Springfield St., Boston. Ref: J. bk. 
Murdoch, S. Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 


LOCUTION for Schools, classes, or individuals. De- 


fective speech cured. Send for circular and terms. 
Watrer K. Fosss. North Cambridge, Mass 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union Bq. 
N.Y.; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diehl, editor and pub. 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Departments. Address 
“Amer. Educational Union,” 137 way, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 


1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


ITS WRITERS 


Will be selected from among the most suc- 
cessful Teachers and Authors of the country. 


ITS DISCUSSIONS 


Will cover the Departments usually known 
under the titles, KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, and 
INTERMEDIATE. All contributions will be de- 
voted to one or the other of these departments of 
Common School Instruction, and will cover the 
Studies pursued, the Methods to be used, and the 
objects to be attained, as well as Methods of 
Government and Discipline which should be 


practiced. 


First Announcement... . 
We shall Publish, on the 15th of October, 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


| grades, are laying the foundation-work of educa- 


TO BE STYLED 


Interests of Primary Instruction in Amer@a. 


ITS AIMS 
Will be to meet the wants of the thousands of 
the Primary Instructors who, in their several 


| tion, by the most patient, self-devoted, and self- 


| 


sacrificing toil, and who demand the best aid, in- 
spiration, and sympathy which the profession can 
secure or bestow. 


ITS SIZE 


Will be octavo, 32 pages, printed on excellent 
paper, and in the best manner, for permanent 
preservation among the best educational literature 


of the country. 


he Teachers of America. 


“THE PRIMARY 


TO BE DEVOTED TO THE 


ITS VISITS 

Will be made on the 15th of each month, for 
ten months in the year, (July and August ex- 
cepted). 


ITS PUBLISHER 


Will be THos, W. BicKNELL, 16 Hawley St., 
Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence may 
be directed, and all subscriptions and contribu- 
tions sent. 


ITS PRICE 


Ong DOLLAR PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Specimen copies sent postpaid for 15 cts. 


«@ The Firs} Issye will be TEN THOUSAND COPIES, and Orders should be sent immediately. 


A 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


~ 


VALUABLE 
School Books. 


Prices Creatly Reduced! 


PROF, E. A. ANDREWS’S 


SERIES OF 


Latin School Books. 


School edition. An Epitome of An- 


Latin Grammar. 
use of 


drews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. For the 
Academies and Schools. 12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 

First Latin Book, or Progressive Lessons in Reading 
and Writing Latin. 12mo, cloth, 70 cents. 

Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes, containing 
explanations of difficult idioms, and pumerous references 
to the Lessons contained in the first Latin Book. 12mo, 
cloth, 87 cents. 

Viri Rome, with a Dictionary and Notes, referring to the 
aa Latin Book. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

irst Lessons in Latin, or an Introduction to An- 
a and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 1:8mo, cl., 60 cts. 

A Manual of Latin Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 64 cts. 

Latin Grammar. Revised, with Cerrections and Ad- 
ditions. By Prof. E. A. Andrews and S. Stoddard. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.05. 

Questions on the Grammar. 18mo, 15 cents. 

Exercises in Latin Etymology. 1amo, 25 cents. 

A Synopsis of Latin Grammar, comprising the 
Latin Paradigms and the Principal Rules of "Latie Ety- 
mology and Syntax. 12mo, 25 cents. 

Latin Exercises. 12mo, cloth, $1,00. 

A Key to Latin Exercises. 12mo, sheep, $1.00. 

Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, with a Dic- 
tionary and Notes. 12mo, cloth, $1.05. 

Ovid. Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroices 
of Ovid, with Notes, Grammatical References, and Exer- 
cises in Scanning. 11mo, cloth, $1. oo. 

Virgil. The Eclogues and of Virgil, with Notes 
ano a Metrical Key. 12mo, $1.20. 

Satlust. His of the War against Jugurtha and of the 
» i of Casiline, with a Dictionary and Notes. 


12mo, $1.10. 


Colburn’s Arithmetic. Intellectual Arithmetic upon 
the Inductive Method of Instruction. By Warren Cor- 
A.M. 16mo, 30 cents. 

“ Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion 
which I early onal that Colburn’s Arithmetic is the most 

original, and farthe most valuable work upon the subject 
that has yet appeared.” —Gazorce B. Emerson. 

Elements of Physical Manipulation. Including 
Meteorology, Astronomy, and Lantern Projections. By 
Epvwarp G. Picxerinc, Thayer Professor ot Physics in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology In two vols., 
8vo, cloth, i Price of Vol. L., $3 co; of Vol. 
il , $4-00. 

Robinson’s Harmony of the Four Gospels. In 
ho cioth, $2.00. Ihe Same in Engl.sh, 12mo, 

Robinson's Gesenius : A Hesrew a¥p Encutsu Lex- 
1CON OF THE OLD including the Biblical 
Chaldee. 8vo, half russia, $7.50. 

Robinson’s Hebrew Lexicon. Being a 
Complete Verbal Index to Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon. 
By Josern Lewis Potter, A.M. $2.00. 


HURD AND HOUGHTON are also the 
Selling Agents for the following School and 
Text-Books, published by ALBERT MASON: 


Astronomy. Mitchell's Popular Astronomy. 1 vol, 
s2mo. illustrated, $1.40. 

Constitution. Stearns’ Constitution of the U:.ited States. 

and Classified Index, and Questions 

1 vol.,12mo. College edition, 


Elocution. Putnam's Elocution and Oratory. 
$1.20. 
French. All the French Verbs at a Glance. By Lam- 
and Sarpov. : vol.. 12mo0, 40 cents. 
Idiomatic Key to the French Language. By Lamsert 
and Sarpov. 1 vol, 12m0, $1.20. 
Geography. Pierson’s System of Questions in Geog- 
Atlas. New and revised 
ition, 60 


t vol, 


e’s Logic. 12mo, 60 cents. 
amieson's ic. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 
amieson’s Rhetoric. 1 vol., 12M0, $1.00. 
Mathematics. Benedict's Algebra. 12mo, $1.40. 
& Stratton’s B Arithmetic, for Commercial 
-olleges and for Business Men. 1 vol, 8vo, $2.50. 
Bryant & Stratton’s C Arithmetic. Counting- 
edition, $1.83. 
Emer-on’s National Arithmetic. PartI, 12 cents; Part 
Il., 40 cents; Part I11., 76 cents. Key to Second and 
Third Parts. 4° cents. 


Fis Reader, half bound, 16 

ird 

Reader, half bound, 60 cents; Fourth Reader, clot y 
Grammar 


Special terms for Introduct ‘on. 
with Teachers solicited by the Publishers, 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, 
13 Astor Place, New York ; 


0. HOUGHTON AND CO., 
1 Somerset Street, Boston ; 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


Anal 


{Engraver Wood, 


NEW-ENGLAND OF. EDUCATION. 


111 Fulton St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scientific Models 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, &. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


= 


Balances and Weights; Im 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barelay St., New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS: 

AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
roved Holtz Blectric Machines, $2 


cloth-bound $1.50 each. NM. B.—Z have no pariner in 


each, givin, 
elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish 


School and Church Punitue 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS 


Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Erase 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushion: 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold separately. 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 


“THE FEARLESS.” 


and put tegether with Bolts. 


Address, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CANADIAN SCHOOL SETS 


RECEIVED THE 
Only Award at the Centennial. 


Anatomical and Chemical Sets 


- 


OBFECT-LESSON CABINETS. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 
Philadelphia. 


Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
the best and cheapest 
the market. ted to Bab satisfaction. Sample sen 
id for 20 cents. JOHN D. 
CK, Manftr., 114 Wilton New York. 107 tf 


Vip, ING Wax, * 
The TAGE, de. 
Best Known. 


FRED JUENGLING, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


122 @ 


with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 


24 St., Cincinnati. 


Gum 


ESTERBROOKe Co 
_ FALCON PEN 


THE KINGDOM 


Mother Goose. 


A New Fairy Play. 


With Fun for Old and Young. 
A specialty fer Schools and Parlor 
Entertainments. 

Price 50 iy All orders postpaid. 


MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Me.rosg, Mass. 


PENNY | SONGS 
Public “Schools. 


Published in Sheet-Form. 
$1.00 Sample sets 25 cts. 


ress 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
133] Box 23:1, Mass. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Schools and Colleges. 


JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO,, 


124 


FOR 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


27 Great Jones St, NEW YORK. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 


_ Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
professors all parts of the country, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Rirenre & Sons have been a acted 
rowning, London; Rudolph ery 
makers of Optical, ge and E A cone 
Io; arl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and Coll to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturers’ Prices. . 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A illustrated, 
price 15 sent “ application, (When writing please 
mention ny 18 


and GIRLS 


ed MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
ing Cards, markin 

Y PRINTER end complete 
outfit, by mail, for 1, prints line; $3, 
Slines ; $G,6 lines. DIAMOND PRINT= 
ING PRE SS and complete outfit for 7, 


OLDING Boston: 


De Your Own Pzinting 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outst for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circus 
lars.ctc. Every Business Man should have one, 


Outfits from $l up 


@ two 3c. stamps for new IMustrated Cataloque. 
GOLDIN CO., Manu/'rs, Fort-Hill Sq., Boston. 


TVINNFL 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


machine 
and im the world 
producing 
ension an 
— Stitch 
ts. Indicator. 


of every machine, 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Prive List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Illustrated { Furniture 10c 
Catalogue } Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


88 tf (2) 


THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
> With Thirty Changes of Position 
Invalid Chair, Child's 

Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 
dining beauty, 
strength, simplicity, and 
comfort. t 
an exact Science. 
by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Goods shipped 
to any addres, C.0.D. Bend 
for ‘Ilustrated 


— Quote Fournal of Ed. 
DING POSITION, 
TEE ADIOS. UFC. C0., 661 B'dway. N. Y 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS ow 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain B 
Gives a continuous cutrent 
of electricitywithuout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 


the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges 
tion, regulates the secre- 


tions, tones up the nervous 

chronic 

and nervous diseases where 

all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 

eminent icians in Europe America, Send for Pam- 
et estimonials. Address P. J. walt No. 


7 Bond Street, N. Y. Say what pa 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


40f uojpsog 
LAY 


8 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


. 
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| 
zz 
<4 
T N | 
| 
Circulars free. | ~ 
t19 (3M) Most’p Use 
— 
USE ODEUSDAV Ips, 
eader, cloth, 6 cents. | 
| and enlarged, so Speller and Definer 
Ruperior Bells of Coppe sy 
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GOLDEN DAYS. 


Life is an ecstacy,—night’s early seeming, 
When day’s glad moments hover o’er the brow ; 
When all that cared fades in a misty dreaming, 
Transformed to gladness for the happy now ; 
Passions enwrapt, her power of tongue to utter 
When pants the soul translating words to mould: 
Heedless, anon, as fresher visions flutter,— 
Life is an ecstacy night-dreams unfold. 


Life is an ecstacy; as, when a-weary 
The Arab bids his dromedary kneel ; 

Here shall we rest, he cries in accent cheery, 
Forgetting morrow in our present weal ; 

Then the long, gleaming spear eagerly seizes, 
Thrusts it, o’erjoyed, deep in the gracious sands,— 

With its gay pennants play the evening breezes,— 
Ecstacy! breathes and lifts the bronzed hands. 


Life is an ecstacy,—Persia’s dark maiden 
Resting, with hand to cheek, on chalky cliff; 

Round Oman’s peak, whose treasure depths shell-laden, 
Fades one with Love to guide his dancing skiff. 

How well she knows, with evening shadows growing, 
Homeward ’twill turn upon the silent swells ; 

Veiling again the cheek of richest glowing, 
Whispers, O ecstacy! to the hark’ning shells. 


Life is an ecstacy; as, when a-thirsting 
Dear melodies are stranded on the ear; 
When some loved note, upon the stillness bursting, 
Tells how the absent fain would loiter near ; 
And in a strain that yet hath need of naming, 
Urges the spirit to a rapturous flight, 
Annuls the past,—a life divine proclaiming, 
’Tis ecstacy, ’tis music’s heavenly right. 


If life be sleep, O let sleep be unbroken! 
If life be waking, who would care to sleep ? 
Of what is not dost know some certain token 
That if I change I do not change to weep? - 
I will nor sleep nor wake,—in bliss reposing ; 
Days, hours, and minutes keep your aimless maze ; 
I tremble ere I ask, Com’th there a closing 


To shut without my ha olden days? 
—New York Evening Post. 


Public Opinion. 


— Reading, writing, and ciphering, are the three 
fundamental arts, which every person can learn and 
ought to learn, and which ought to be taught in our 
primary schools. But for forty years past, the schools 
have been neglecting these arts more and more, and 
substituting in their place studies which properly be- 
long to the high school, — namely, orthography, orthoe- 
phy, calligraphy, analysis, and theory of numbers. In- 
stead of learning to read, write, and cipher, the child 
learns to jabber bad metaphysics about rhetoric and 
numbers, What is needed in the common schools now 
is a reformation, so complete that it might almost be 
deemed a revolution. The school authorities need to 


see that logical drill belongs only to the later period of; 


may never come when we can dispense with the ser- 
vices of specialists in medicine and surgery, but we 
look for a time when men will know better than to go 
to sleep in a room as tight as the “black hole of Cal- 
cutta.” A thousand reforms in dress and diet are 
needed. If the study of physiology cannot be thorough 
and extensive in common schools, it will at least be 
suggestive. —David Kirk. 

— The impatience of young men to finish post-haste 
their educational career should be discouraged, for in 
the end it will be detrimental to themselves and all who 
come within the range of their influence ; and no course 
of study should be made so flexible as to bend to the 
wishes of those who, from want of a spirit of proper ap- 
plication, or because they do not see their practical 
bearing, wish to drop certain branches. To adapt the 
course to their whims and desires, is either encouraging 
indolence and a disposition to be satisfied with super- 
ficial work, or taking for granted that every student’s 
judgment is mature enough to eliminate from a list of 


studies those which are best adapted for his education. 
On this principle, the experience of years on the part 
of his elders is to go for nothing, and the judgment of 
an inexperienced youth is to be paramount.— Zhe Penn. 
College Monthly. 


— How many persons, of mature age, can write an 
ordinary letter without making several mistakes? In 
how many schools is the art of rapid and correct letter- 
writing taught? Is any branch of practical education 
more needed, and is any study more generally neglected ? 
These questions are not conundrums, they are serious 
queries. What is the trouble with many teachers, and 
why is it they will continue the everlasting “ parsing,” 


and constantly neglect the good, common sense train- 
ing of their pupils? We need brains in the school 
room, or rather we need the common sense that comes 
of brain work.—Vat. Teachers’ Monthly. 


— It is one of the purposes of general education to 
disclose to a student his bent and mission. Moreover, 
were it possible to groove the education of every youth 
to his proper calling, such a course would not be desir- 
able. “Man does not live by bread alone.” The 
farmer and the mechanic must also be the guide of the 
family, a member of society, a citizen of the State, the 
guardian of liberty ; and out of these relations flow du- 
ties which are the highest concern of education. In 
educating an American citizen, we are not training an 
English operative or a Chinese coolie. He may be a 
hewer of wood, but if his life answers life’s great end, 
he will also be a hewer of error and wrong. Every 
child born into American citizenship is confronted by 
the grandest political and social problems of earth’s 
history, demanding a breadth of information, a ripeness 


cators need to press the claims of the great interest 
they represent, persistently to the front. It is perfectly 
obvious that the true principles of statesmanship as ap- 
plied to the development of a free society based upon 
the diffusion of intelligence and virtue among the peo- 
ple, demand a new revelation, and a more vigorous 
proclamation, It is perfectly obvious that politicians 
and partisans should be taught that they do not own 


the people, but that they serve their party best who 
serve their country best, and they serve their country 
best who labor the most intelligently, faithfully, and 
successfully for the intellectual, Laat and social de- 
velopment of its citizens. —Zducational Weekly. 


Text-Books for Study of English Literature. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, 


Of the more extended works on this subject, es- 
pecially for reference, the best are Chambers, Taine, and 
Craik. The first is a large work in two bulky volumes, 
interesting, full of valuable selections, and sold at alow 
price. The work has been thoroughly revised and en- 
larged during the last year, and is sold for $6.00. The 
old edition, with battered types and plates, is sold for 
$2.50 per set, in Boston. Taine’s English Literature is 
also a voluminous work, in two volumes. It is written 
by a famous French author, whose criticisms on the 
great authors of our literature have not received the 
sanction of our best scholars. The style is brilliant, 
verbose, interesting, and decidedly “Frenchy.” Prof. 
Fiske, of Harvard College, has condensed Taine’s work 
into one volume (price $2.50), which is better adapted 
to the ordinary student than the original work. Cham- 
bers’s work has several hundreds of good selections, 
while Taine has none of any consequence. Craik’s 
English Literature, in two volumes, is a standard work, 
giving many selections. A condensed edition, in one 
volume, has been published, and sells for $1.25. There 
are several works devoted to the lives of authors, with 
few selections, and called “ manuals, The manuals by 
Collier and Shaw are excellent. Collier’s English Lit- 
erature,a small book (price $1.75), is written in fasci- 
nating style, by an accomplished English scholar. 
There are several volumes in the series originally writ- 
ten by Prof. Thomas B. Shaw, and since revised by 
others. 1. Shaw's Complete Manual, price $2.00; 2. 
Shorter Course, price $1.50; 3. Shaw’s Mew History of 
English Literature, revised by Prof. Backus, of Vassar 
College, price $1.50 ; 4. Two volumes of “ Specimens,” 
of Selections from American and English Authors. 
Prof. Shaw was a critical scholar, and a most successful 
teacher of this branch of study. The Complete Manual 
is the foundation of the series, and 1s a most scholarly 


of judgment, and a catholicity of spirit. [9 all our 


and interesting book. Shaw’s Vew History is the orig- 
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inal work, revised, rearranged and condeusad by a com- 
petent person. Arnold’s Manual of English Literature 
(price $2.00), recently republished by American pub- 
lishers, is probably the deepest and most critical text- 
book written on this subject. It is more ‘especially 
adapted for advanced students. The series edited by 
Prof. Cleveland has been popular for many years, It 
consists of three volumes: 1. Znglish Literature; 2. 
American Literature; 3. Eng. Lit. of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Each volume has sketches of authors, and ex- 
tended selections follow. These volumes contain a 
vast deal of excellent matter, but are somewhat expen- 
sive, costing about $2.50 each. 

The reader must carefully distinguish between the so- 
called “manuals” and works simply devoted to selec- 
tions. In the former, we have few, if any selections, 
while the latter are made up principally of extracts. 
Hunt’s Znglish Literature (price $2.50) consists of ex- 
tended selections from English and American authors. 
The arrangement varies from other works, in that the 
modern authors are placed first in the book, and the 
older writers, like Chaucer and Spenser, are considered 
at the close. The strong point of the book is this: the 
compiler, by omitting minor authors, is enabled to give 
the full text of the longer productions. We have the 
whole of the Deserted Village, First Book of Paradise 
Lost, Fulius Caesar, Thanatopsis, &c. Underwood’s 
Series consists of two volumes: Znglish Authors, Vol. 
I.; American Authors, Vol. II. (price $2.50 each). 
There are in each volume extended selections, prefaced 
by sketches of authors. This series is carefully edited, 
and is admirably adapted for the school-room. The 
series by Prof. Hart consists of two volumes (price 
$2.50 each), devoted only to sketches of authors. They 
are useful volumes for reference, giving facts and bits 
of information which are difficult to obtain. There is 
a little manual which presents a modest appearance be- 
side the works we have} mentioned: we refer to Gil- 


tion, called “ Suggestions on the Teaching of English,” 
is full of practical help to the teacher of English. 


Literature, so far as it goes, ever written. Prof. Mor- 
ley’s First Sketch of English Literature (price $3.50) is 
valuable, both as a work of reference and as a text-book 
in schools of an advanced grade. 

Such are the best text-books published in this coun- 
try and England, to aid the student in his studies of 
English Literature. Their utility will depend in a great 
measure upon the method adopted by the teacher. 


Musical Instruction in Youngest Classes, Prior 
to Notation. — No. Il. 


BY W. S. TILDEN, 


In a former article (JouRNAL, Aug. 16) we discussed 
these points: “ By what method does the child learn its 
native tongue?” “What method should be pursued 
during this stage of the pupil’s development ?” “ Man- 
agement of the voices ;” “ The first ideas of pitch,” etc. 


PATIENT CONTINUANCE IN APPROPRIATE WORK REQUIRED. 
The less apt among the pupils will be greatly aided 
by those of quicker perception in the class, so that after 
a little time of patient and intelligent labor improvement 
will be very observable. A few voices may seem to re- 
quire a lower pitch, even among those who can already 
sing somewhat ; but this is more in seeming than re- 
ality, the trouble being generally in an abnormal way 
of using the voice, which should be corrected. 
We desire to emphasize what was said above of pa- 
tient labor at this vital point, because so many teachers 
are inclined to throw away the golden opportunity of 
doing a good work for the children, for the sake of getting 
a mere “wood, hay, and stubble” advancement in 
promiscuous song-singing. 
The pitch selected may first be given with /a, but 


man’s Lnglish Literature (price $1.00). It is written in 
an interesting style, and gives lively sketches of Eng- 
lish and American authors. It is well adapted to the 
younger students, especially if it is supplemented by 
a book of selections. Johnston and Brownes Jan- 
ual of English Literature (price $1.75) is carefully writ- 
ten; it has no selections. Znglish Literature, by Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, “ Literature Primer” series, price 50 
cents, is a little book of only 167 pages. We can not 
imagine how the author has contrived to give such an 
interesting, valuable, and philosophical history of our 
literature in so few pages. It is an excellent book for 
beginners, with the aid of a book of selections. The 
well-known Shakespearian scholar, Rev. H. N. Hudson, 
has edited two volumes, of value to the advanced stu- 
dent: Zzext-Book of Poetry and Text-Book of Prose, 
price $2.00 a volume. The first volume consists of 
nearly five hundred pages of selections from Words- 
worth, and fifty each from Coleridge and Burns. The 
second includes full selections’ from Burke, Webster, 
and Bacon, with notes and sketches of the authors’ lives. 
Day’s History of English Literature (price $2.00) is 
thoroughly written, contains full selections, with many 
notes to illustrate the text. Royse’s American Literature 
($1.50) consists of sketches and full selections from 
American authors. Coppee’s Eng. Literature is a small 
manual, but one of sterling worth. A series has been 
projected by Homer B. Sprague, called “ Masterpieces 
of English Literature,” one volume of which has been 
published (price $2.50). In this first volume we have 
the text of Lycidas, several of Bacon’s Essays, Macbeth, 
&c., with elaborate notes and helps to philological 
study. Spalding’s Zng. Literature (1.25) has been in use 
for many years, but has been superseded by more prac- 
tical works. It is especially able in its critical history 
of the English language. Bascom’s Philosophy of Eng- 
lish Literature is a most valuable work for reference. 
Hales’s Longer English Poems (price $1.75) consists of 
the full text of several long poems, followed by sketches 


this will give place to do, as we shall practice the tetra- 
chord above (do, re, mi, fa), soon adding so/, so as to 
give five consecutive degrees of the scale, using these 
with such exercises, with words and syllables, as may be 
found in any good book written for this grade. Then 
the tetrachord below (do, si, /a, so/) in a similar manner. 

It is very important that the teacher be able to sing 
these exercises to the class in good tune. As children 
speak correctly who are accustomed to hear good lan- 
guage, so with the matter of singing in tune. This is 
nothing else than to produce sounds having right rela- 
tions to each other, and to avoid raising or depressing 
the pitch of the key-note, at whatever part of the voice 
it is taken. 

Pictured representations of the sounds sung may 
soon be given upon the blackboard, and the eye thus 
be made to help the ear. The staff may be drawn, and 
the scale, or portion of the scale sung, may be repre- 
sented upon it, thus commencing to educate the eye to 
rising and falling through lines and spaces. The right 
names may be given to some of these most common, of 
musical character, but theories and explanations must 
be carefully avoided. Within the octave of sounds 
which we now have, many pleasant melodies may be 
found ; a comparatively small number of which should 
be committed and kept for constant repetition. It is 
often said that the children are weary of the songs so 
often repeated : but there can be no excellence without 
much repetition. It is more frequently the teacher who 
is weary long before excellence is reached, and takes 
up a new song for change, to be subjected, in its turn, 
to the same imperfect treatment as its predecessor. 

A very few of the easiest songs should be committed 
to memory with syllables as well as words, as the sylla- 
bles define the relation of the successive sounds in a 
melody, and set them before the mind of the learner as 
nothing else can do. Fluency in the application of syl- 
lables is also promoted, which will be of great service 


and fyll notes, illystrative of the text. The introduc- 


in later studies, as well as of present benefit in articula- 


| 


The pitch g may now be taken as the highest sound 


In'of atetrachord (/a, mi, re, do), which will give us @ as 
our opinion, it is one of the best text-books on English|a key-note, when the entire scale in regular order may 


be sung. It may be taken also as the lowest sound of 
the tetrachord (so/, /a, si, do), which give us ¢ (third 
space), as key-note. In all these positions, we shall be 
able to find plenty of accompanying songs and exercises. 

It is better that the key-note should thus be taken at 
different pitches, and not kept in one region of the voice 
for a very long time, as is advised by some. For instance : 
if a school sing so long in the key of ¢ that they are able 
to guess at the pitch of the key-note, from the fact of 
having domesticated the syllable do in that region of the 
voice, they will ever after be trying, if singing without 
instrumental aid, to bring their key-note down to that 
pitch, whatever key they start with ; their voices will in- 
sensibly gravitate toward the familiar spot, and a con- 
stant tendency to flatting will be induced. And this is 
one of the strong reasons for teaching the children to 
make the “ point of repose,” or key-note, in the middle, 
rather than in the lower part of the voice, using mel- 
odies that run above and below it. 

The children may be taught to perceive regularity of 
recurrence by exercises in counting, etc. But the de- 
pendence for singing in time among little ones must be 
not upon these things, neither upon any explanations ; 
but upon the living example of the teacher, who is able 
to perceive the relative duration of sounds in the song, 
and especially to sing them with true accentuation. 
Without this in the teacher, the singing of the children 
will soon degenerate into an insipid drawl. 

If a course something like what has been hastily 
sketched above be pursued during the first year in 
school, we may have the satisfaction of feeling that we 
have done that which is best for the present benefit of 
the pupils, and that which will best prepare them for 
future advancement. To do this, and to keep them 
from doing, under the name of singing, that which only 
servessto pervert the taste and injure the voices, re- 
quires oufibest thought and most careful attention. In 
no grade of our schools is there greater need of judi- 
cious musica] supervision, than in this where the dawn- 
ing faculties are so easily moulded for god or for evil. 


Varieties. 


— The Rev. Edward Everett Hale says that he has 
“within six months talked with a_highly-cultivated 
American woman who did not know the difference be- 
tween a senator and a representative in Congress.” And 
he “went into a public school, one day, and asked 
a question about the battle of Brandywine, fo find that 
the class had never heard of it, and was only amused by 
the drollness of the name.” And we can match the 
reverend gentleman’s experience ; for a lady, who was 
graduated from a well-known high-class seminary, asked 
us, the other day, why they sent part of the representa- 
tives to Washington, and kept the rest at the State- 
house ! 

— Love is'a flame which burns in heaven, whose soft 
reflections radiate on us. 

— The results of the vaunted “ common-school edu- 
cation” are shown aptly enough by these answers, re- 
ported as given by candidates for teaching, to a school 
examiner in Indiana: Qwestion—What is affectation 
in reading ? Answer—It is affecting to hear a scholar 
when he gets up to read, to speak his words distinct 
and mind his punctuation-marks. Affection is sympathy 
forthe piece. @Q.—Define sugar, sincere, calf. A.—tst. 
I can’tdefine. 2d. Sincere, more sincere, most sincere. 
3d. Calf, calves, and calves. ‘Generous’ was defined as a 
person with a free will ; ‘sugar,’ a mineral ; ‘ scissors,’ 
spelled sizars ; ‘skull,’ schull ; ‘gnaw,’ pnaw.’ “ Pitch 
is a raising or lowing of the voice. Emphasis is 
to place more distress on some words.” “The Ohio 
river flows northeast, and forms the northern boundary 
of Ohio.” ‘The Red Sea and the Yellow Sea are in 
Europe.” “ Brazil is in Asia.” “The beautiful scen- 
ery and fertile soil led to the discovery of America. 
“The number of broad acres laying untilled led to the 
discovery of America.”—V. Y. Tribune. 
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Lessons in Drawing.—No. VI. 


BY W. S. GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent of Drawing, Columbus, O. 


‘The following new figure may be given as a dictation 
exercise : 

Draw a three-inch vertical line, a little to the left of 
the center of slate. Divide it into four equal parts. 
Draw a horizontal line from the upper end, to the right, 
a distance equal to three parts of the vertical. Do the 
same at the lower end. Connect the right extremities 
of the horizontal lines by a vertical line. The name of 
this figure should be given before proceeding farther, 
and its distinguishing marks drawn out by questioning 
the class. With older pupils, the vertical diameter 
would first be drawn, then the horizontal sides, making 
them the proper proportion of the diameter. When- 
ever it is possible, draw first the axis of symmetry in a 
symmetrical figure,—that is, the line which divides it 
into two equal and like parts. 

To resume the dictation: Bisect the two vertical 
sides of the rectangle. Draw the horizontal diameter. 
Bisect the two upper halves of the vertical sides of the 
figure. Draw a horizontal line connecting these points. 
Trisect the two horizontal sides of the figure, and draw 
vertical lines connecting the opposite points. The figure 
is now complete, except erasing construction-lines. 


Tell the pupils that they have drawn a cross, just like 
the Greek cross, excepting that the lower arm is a little 
longer than the others. Ask them to try if they can 
erase the proper construction-lines to leave such a 
figure, without being told what they are. If they do 
not succeed, dictate as follows: Erase the outer thirds 
in the two short sides of the rectangle ; the two middle 
thirds in the other horizontal lines ; the lower half and 
the upper quarter of the long sides of the rectangle ; 
the quarter of the two long vertical lines, above what 
was the horizontal diameter. 

The name of the figure, Latin cross, 
should now be given ; so-called, because 
the Latins or Romans used it very much, 

In class-work with pupils of six or seven 
years, the teacher should cut the sentences 
up a little shorter, so that but one thought Fig. 4. 
or direction is expressed in each. She might have had 
the pupils build the figure as with blocks, by first draw- 
ing a small square, then four others surrounding it, so 
that one side of each of the four new squares would be 
common to it, and to the first one. ‘This gives the 
Greek cross ; and by adding still another square below 
the lower one, the Latin cross can be obtained. 


At another lesson, the cross might be drawn on the 
board, on a large scale, by the teacher, and the pupils 
copy it, using the same construction-lines, and working 
in the same order as when the figure was dictated. 
Again, they might draw it from memory, and attempt 
some variations of it. 

The teacher can first make a 
a few sketches similar to those in 
Fig. B, giving the pupils a few 
ideas, and as in Numbers II. and 
III., reading from the left to the 
right, showing how the same forms 
used in the Greek cross may be 
adapted to the Latin. (See last 
lesson.) 

Facility with the pencil implies 
rapidity, and rapidity and readi- 
hess with the pencil will be of great service to the pupils 
in after-life. The teacher should begin to work with 
this in view. She should have time-lessons in all the 
work ; viz., dictation-drawing, copy from blackboard, 
memory-drawing, and design. In dictation and design, 
it is particularly valuable in teaching the pupil to think 
quickly, as in those exercises considerable thought is 
required before execution. The time-exercise should 
now become a regular thiug. Care should be taken, 


Fig. B. 


however, that the pupils do not become careless, by try- 


ing to slight things, and get through too soon. They 
should have clear, neat, and accurate results, however 
rapidly the work is done. 


Science Primers and Abstracts. 
BY WM. A. AYRES. 


When Bacon could say, “I have taken all knowledge 
for my province,” books might well be large, for in 
every one the reader sought a complete exposition of 
its subject, and sometimes the subject was almost as 
wide as the world itself. Ponderous tomes, whose 
close-printed pages, wide and tall and curiously orna- 
mented, were held in heavy bindings of solid leather, 
and fastened by iron or silver clasps, were fit reposi- 
tories for the immense disjointed masses of fact, tra- 
dition, and @ Priori reasoning, that made up the learn- 
ing of the world. 

With Bacon came a new era of thought and a new 
scientific method. Study this, that, and the other 
phenomenon ; make sure of facts, collate them, and 
deduce a general rule if you can; if not, seek more 
facts. Such is the plan, and its natural result is sys- 
tematization and condensation. In place of a folio of 
many hundreds of pages, we have a number of small 
volumes, monographs, pamphlets, collections of short 
records of experiments or observations, and, in turn, 
compendiums and hand-books, built from these ma- 
terials, each enouncing its theory of some special phase 
of nature, or social science, or psychology, or religion. 
Nor is this all. These various results are brought to- 
gether and compared, in the hope of establishing a 
general theory of the universe. One and another un- 
dertakes the task, and different theories are pro- 
pounded, each of which finds adherents. But very few 
men take either theory, in whole and without reserva- 
tion ; hence discussion and inquiry that reaches down 
from the learned class, which thus far has been alone 
concerned in the matter. The people at large begin to 
wonder at all this wrangling. They try to understand 
something of the questions to which newspapers and 
magazines make constant allusion, and at the very out- 
set discover that they must learn something of a hun- 
dred branches of knowledge, of which their previous 
training has given no more than a hint. But in each 
department there are scores of books, and an ordinary 
reader may well recoil in alarm at the labor that lies 
between him and the end he has in view. Probably he 
has never learned how to read. He is not accustomed 
to run through a book, picking out what is essential, and 
avoiding padding and verbiage by a sense that has 
almost become an instinct. Before a large volume he 
is helpless and dismayed. He longs for some one to 
mark out the salient points, to show him in a few words 
those prominent features of the subject which it is so 
difficult for him to separate and keep clearly in mind. 

To this feeling we owe the many abstracts that form 
so conspicuous a group among recent publications. 
They come under many names. One is a “Science 
Primer,” another is part of a “ Half-Hour Series,” 
another may be called a “ Short-Handbook,” or may be 
a pamphlet, or a digest in a review. The end of all is the 
same,—to give a brief general outline of facts or 
theories, about which every one is expected to have 
some knowledge, because they lie at the basis of the 
questions that fill the largest place in modern thought. 
In thinking of them, we at once encounter a doubt 
whether they are really useful, or tend rather to en- 
courage a superficial appearance of knowledge, that, in 
truth, is worse than confessed and total ignorance. The 
latter view is the one to which a thoroughly educated 
mind naturally inclines. One who has toiled for years, 
sifting the truth from a mass of conflicting statements, 
checking this by that, training himself to balance evi- 
dence, to weigh impartially those things that run coun- 
ter to his preconceived opinions, to suppress prejudice 
and listen patiently to the truth that makes against him, 
to arrange and marshal clearly vast masses of facts, all 


— 
tending towards some certain erid, and to assert no 
more than the evidence absolutely watrants,—this mah 
must be impatient of something that seems to call 
itself a royal road to Jearning ; and yet these abstracts 
may justly be commended, provided they are well made. 
To the real student they are of service in marking a 
definite outline, which he may fill out or correct. In 
many departments of learning they present a collection 
of undoubted facts, easy of reference, and entirely dis- 
tinct from the conclusions drawn, whether these be true 
or false. To those who use them simply as a social 
convenience, who care nothing for the matter at issue, 
provided they are furnished with certain phrases that 
shall tide the conversation over the shoals and quick- 
sands of scientific or philosophical allusion, they may 
do no good, but even here it is to be doubted if they 
cause actual harm, They can not make ignorance pass 
for knowledge, when the matter comes to a test, and in 
ordinary social intercourse, knowledge or ignorance is 
the last thought to be considered. Fluency, grace, and 
animation are the qualities desired, and some smatter- 
ing of a dozen subjects is worth more than a mastery 
of one abstruse branch of knowledge. 

There is also an incidental advantage, often over- 
rated, but still worth something. Every year thousands 
of boys and girls, just out of school and college, fall 
into idle habits of mind; and some atleast of these 
may be attracted by the ease of getting some knowledge 
of a subject from these little books, and induced by 
this means to take the right turn at a critical time of 
life. Habits of study are about as easily formed as 
habits of neglect and indifference, if only a proper 
direction is given at the right time. 

At any rate, good or bad, these condensed statements 
have a strong hold on the popular taste, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that many more are to come. It is the 
business of the public to insist that they be good. Not 
one writer in a hundred is fit to make an abstract ; and 
this not because he does not know his trade, but be- 
cause literary skill, in the ordinary sense of the term, is 
one of the smallest requirements of the case. So much 
training as shall enable one to say plainly and directly 
what is in his mind, is doubtless necessary ; but the 
more important thing is to see clearly the pith of the 
subject, and stick to that in spite of every temptation 
to wander. Absolute accuracy as to matters of fact, 
and impartial statement in matters of theory, are the 
features that can not be too strongly insisted on, and no 
abstract that fails in either of these particulars should 
receive a moment’s consideration. 


The Three Classes of Schoolmasters. 


A LESSON FROM THE LATE STRIKE: 


The late strike, and its management, illustrates 
the character of three classes of schoolmasters. The 
strikers represent a school in rebellion. How shall 
they be treated so as to restore order, maintain author- 
ity, and prevent a recurrence of a similar scene? 


The first class of officers parlied with the enemy, atid 
sought and obtained a compromise. The strike was 
made to secure the restoration of a ten per cent. deduc- 
tion of wages. The officers, for the sake of peace, sur- 
render, and grant the strikers all or nearly all they asked 
for ; and now they return to duty. 

The second class of officers are stern, dignified, and 
determined. They meet the enemy with “charged bay 
onet,” and determine, at whatever expense necessary, 
to crush out the odious rebellion. 

The third class, as represented by Vanderbilt, are 
equally stern and uncomprising in dealing with rebels ; 
but at exactly the right point they introduce a new ele- 
ment into the controversy, and manage so'as to secure 
not only a complete, but a permanent victory. 

The vacillating schoolmaster is powerless and good 
for nothing, any way. To yield, or even to offer com- 


promise to rebels, is a confession of weakness, and to a 
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virtual surrender of all authority in the school room. 
I would dismiss such candidates without further exam- 
ination. The master who governs his school only by 
force, is another kind. It is proper and necessary to 
govern a school, and all government is and must be 
based upon authority. When that authority is ques- 
tioned of disputed, it must be vindicated and reéstab- 
lished without delay and without reserve, whether in 
the family, school, or nation. This principle gives the 
thaster the right, and requires of him the duty, to em- 
ploy all the force at his command to subdue rebellion, 
and it is wise to crush it in its incipient stages. There 
must be no compromise, no bargains, no sugar-plums, 
no “blank cartridges” ; but pure submission to rightful 
authority. The schoolmaster, then, who meets his 
school in rebellion as the United States troops met the 
armed mob, is on the line of duty ; yet he may not have 
done all his duty. The rebellion itself may have re- 
sulted from some fault of his, or he may give his school 
occasion to feel that he loves power more than justice 
or mercy. 

But Vanderbilt combines these two principles, and 
gives us an example of wise and skillful management, 
combined with unbending authority. Vanderbilt would 
have made a first-class schoolmaster. He says to his 
employés, when some few were joining in the strike, 
“let all such men be dismissed the service: nor can, 
they be restored to their position.” When the strike 
was over, he said to his 11,500 /oya/ men, “I appealed 
to you to resist the willful lawlessness of bands of riot- 
ers, to protect the property of the company, and assist 
in restoring order. Your response has won the admir- 
ation and respect of the whole country.” Here is a 
public recognition of fidelity, and an appeal to the pride 
and self-respect of these loyal men. He had crushed 
out the rebellious element, without mercy. He did not 
offer them a reward to return to duty, but comes now 
with his one hundred thousand dollars, as a gift to the 
faithful who stood by him in the hour of peril. Of the 
rebels, he says, “‘ Men who, in time of trial, strike and 
embarrass the company’s operations by violently pre- 
venting others from doing their duty, cannot remain in 
or reéater its service.” The reduction of ten per cent. 
is not restored. No point is yielded, no compromise is 
made, but every man is dealt with squarely, according 
to his merit ; and still more, a handsome recognition of 
this merit is seen in this material gift. 


This class of schoolmasters render a service to the 
country which cannot be over-estimated. They not only 
succeed, but they are honored by their pupils and their 
patrons, and will be honored by the nation, as among 
its greatest benefactors. OrRcUTT. 


INFLUENCE or Booxs.—It seems odd that Marshal 
Blucher’s favorite book should have been Klopstock’s 
Messiah, and Napoleon Bonaparte’s favorites, Ossian’s 
Poems and Sorrows of Werther. But Napoleon’s range 
of reading was very extensive. It included Homer, 
Virgil, Tasso ; novels of all countries, histories of all 
time, mathematics, legislation, and theology. He de- 
tested what he called “the bombast and tinsel” of Vol- 
taire. The praises of Homer and Ossian he was never 
weary of sounding. “Read again,” he said to an offi- 
cer on board the Bellerophon, — “read again the poet 
of Achilles ; devour Ossian. Those are the poets which 
lift up the soul, and give to a man a colossal greatness.” 
The duke of Wellington was an extensive reader ; 
his principal favorites were Clarendon, Bishop, Butler 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Hume, the Archduke Charles, 
Leslie, and the Bible. He was also particularly inter- 
ested by French and English memoirs, — more espe- 
cially the French Memoires pour servir of allkinds. When 
at Walmer, Mr. Glegg says, the Bible, prayer-book, 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, and Czesar’s Commen- 
taries, \ay within his reach, and, judging by the marks 
of use on them, they must have been much read and 
often consulted, 
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THE DAISY'S DREAM. 


BY M. E. WILKINS, 


I longed to discover a blossom’s dream, 

To watch the thought play in its channeled brain, 
When it sleeps, nodding over the misty stream, 
Or rocked by the wind on the dew-lit plain. 


And since the daisy doth alway 0 
Wide open, her wondering, chil eye; 
And blankly fixes it, in her sleep, 
On a rosy star, in the humid sky, 


Deep into her heart I leaned to look, 

And I saw a dream, ‘neath her unveiled sleep, 
As one can see, through a lucid brook, 

The silvery fish, from the shadows, leap. 


And I saw a wonderful meadow, filled 
With grass and daises and clover-balls, 

And in the horizon a sky-lark shrilled, 
Toward a mighty city, with jeweled walls. 


A golden mist curled over the ground ; 

And the odorous breath, from each flower that streamed 
To the sight, like a rainbow, girt it round, 

Of a soft wind’s blowing, the daisy dreamed. 


And a melody came from afar to me, 
As of harpers, harping on harps of gold; 
And I heard a sound likea crystal sea, 
Over beds of lilies and roses rolled. 


And I saw little creatures, among the flowers, 
Like children, only with crowns and wings, 

Running to and fro, from some pearly doors, 
With laughter and happy murmurings. 


So strange and lovely it all did seem, 

And so strange a glory was in the skies, 
I think the field of the Daisy’s dream 

Lay in the country of Paradise. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHIVALRY.—DECLAMA TION. 


The days of chivalry have passed away; their jousts and tourna- 
ments live only in the stories of old romance. Stately dames, fair 
maidens, courtiers, pages, and minstrels have vanished long since 
from castle and hall, whose high battlements even have crumbled 
back to dust. But the spirit of chivalry lives on. It flashes in 
many a youthful eye, it throbs in many a youthful heart. To day 
no adventurous knight clasps on his armor and rides forth to re- 
dress wrong, or win honor for his lady-love; but true hearts and 
loyal, the world over, daily buckle on the Christian armor, and 
fight brave battles against the wrong and for the right. Nameless 
and bloodless are these battlefields, but the Eye that never sleeps 
watches over them, and notes the victor; and when the lists at 


last are closed, many a valiant warrior of whom the world has never 
heard, shall hear the herald angels read his name as Anighted on 
the Battlefield! —Ralph G. Leonard. 


THE BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 
(For five little girls.) 


All.—Would you ever think we five little girls 
Make up a bouquet of flowers, 
More highly prized in the garden of home 
Than those in the loveliest bowers ! 


First Girl. — daisy. (Second Girl.)—I am a rose. 
Third Girl.—1 am a lily, I suppose. 

Fourth Girl—1 am a violet. (Fifth Girl.)—I am a pink. 
All.—A pretty bouquet, now, don’t you think ? 


First Girl.—1 am a daisy, they call me “ Sis” 
Among my rollicking brothers, 
And Innocence pure gives me this place ; 
A daisy among these others. 


Second Girl.—I am a rose; in the garden of home 
I hold a loving sway; 

May my life be as beautiful as the flower 
I represent here to-day. 


Third Girl.—I am a lily. May purity be 
The language of my heart, 

For through my life I’ll try to choose, 
Like Mary, the better part. 


Fourth Girl,—1 am a violet, modest and neat ; 

; Some people think I am bright and sweet. 
Fifth Girl,—I, as a pink, am acting my part, 
Little in stature, but great at heart. 
First Girl.—Innocence charms in a world of sin. 
Second Girl.—Beauty of soul we should seek to win. 
Third Girl.—Purity blossoms fair and white, 
Fourth Girl.—Modesty blushes and hides from our sight, 
Fifth Girl.—The pink is so happy it seeks for the light. 


All.—We are flowers of hearts and of households, 
Springing up in affection’s sod; 
We are blooming below, but fitting to bloom 
Above, in the garden of God. 
O. Peck. 


0-HIGH-O: 


Upon the right of the stage an immense ornamental letter O, 
that rests on the floor, and reaches to the chin of a little girl, who 
stands and holds it. For the center a larger girl holds a smaller 
O very Aigh, beyond the reach of a little child who is trying to 
reach it. All face the audience, -LM.G, 


RHYMED PROVERB, 


Johnny, running along the road, a horse-shoe chanced to find; 
He stopped, and stooped, and turned it o'er, and this came in his 


mind: 

“T'll pick it up and carry it home, and sell it then,” said he; 

“ There’s as much in saving as in gaining, the Scotchman said to me.” 
ohnny found, om the lonely shore, a vessel high aground, 

“he nails, and spikes, and bolts, and bars, lay scattered all around. 
“ I'll pick them up and carry them home, and sell them then,” said he; 
“ There’s as much in saving as in gaining, the Scotchman said to me.” 
The blacksmith bought the shoe, and said, “’Tis just the size I want 
To shoe the foot that holds the horse that carries General Grant!" 
When Johnny took the pennies bright, he laughed, and then said he ; 
“ There’s as much in saving as in gaining, the Scotchman said to me.” 
The Scotchman took the bolts and spikes, and then I heard him say, 
“We'll get ithe steel-yards, Johnny boy, and see how much they 


weigh ; 
He aslahed them just, he paid him well, John danced and cried in 


glee, 
“ There’s as much In saving as in gaining, the Scotchman said to me.” 
M. B.C, S. 


LET'S PLAY. 
(For one little girl, and five very little ones.) 


First.—Oh, the blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible things they say! 
When they can’t have the things they wish for, 
They take others, and cry, 
All.— “ Let’s play!” 


Second.—Let's play that the chairs are big coaches, 
And the sofa a railroad car ; 
And that we are all taking journeys, 
And traveling, ever-so-far. 


Third.—Let’s play that we live in a palace, 
And that we are queens and kings. 

Fourth,—Let’s play we are birds in a tree-top, 
And can fly about on wings. 


Fifth.—Let’s play that we are school-keepers, 
And that people come to our school. 

Sixth.—Let’s play we shall punish them soundly, 
If they break but a single rule. 


First Girl.—Oh, the blessed and wise little children! 
What sensible things they say! 
Every one might be happy as they are, 
If all would be happy ¢heir way. 


CHARADE: CHICAGO, 


BY CARRIE VINTON. 


Scene Cuic-a- (Chick, ah!) First two syllables represented by 
two children. First Voice, Chick ; SECUND VOICE, Ah. 
First Voice.—1 am a brisk and thriving chick, 
Second V.—Ah, me! lackaday! 
First V.—I’m never indisposed or sick, 
Sec. V.—Ah, me! lackaday ! 
First V.—I've peeped since eighteen thirty-one, 
Sec. V.mAh, me! lackaday! 
First V.—My course is only just begun, 
Sec. V.i—Ah, me! lackaday! 
First V.—Though chicken of a prairie hen, 
Sec, V.—Ah, me! lackaday! 
First V.»They send my eggs off, now and then, 
Sec. V.—Ah, me! lackaday! 


ScENEII.: Go. Two voices, one syllable. 
First V.—What is the word brave matrons say 
In sending soldier boys away? 
Sec. V.—Guess that, and you have me. 
First V.—And judges say it at the race, 
When bidding horses off, apace. 
Sec V.—Now don’t you seem to see? 
First V.—A word sometimes to lovers spoken, 
When lady loves their vows have broken 
Sec. V—A short, expressive word am I. 
First V.—And last, not least, what we shall do 
When exercises here are through. 
Sec. V.—You'll surely guess, now ; try. 


Scene III.: (Recitation), Cuicaco. 

My whole is just a famous city 

With scarce a rival, “ more’s the pity!” 
Search, if you please, the western land, 
Bat one keeps near me, hand in hand, 
And which, at last, shall win the day, 
We leave for future years to say. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Speak clearly, if Pgs speak at all; 

Carve every word, before you let it fall. 
Don’t, like some lecturers, some dramatic star, 
Try over-hard to roll that British 2. 

Do pet your accents in the proper spot, 

And,—let me beg you,—don’t say “ How?” for “‘ What?” 
And when you stick on conversation’s burrs, 

Don’t strew the pathway with those dreadful “ «rs.” 


7 

— Primary and kindergarten teachers will find in our “ Good 
Times,” No, 1., the loveliest Motion-song, by Fanny Chadwick, 
with music by Mrs, Bordman. No. II. will contain a Temper: 


ance Song, with music. Single numbers of “Good Times” are 15 
cents. Send to the editor, Mrs. M. B, C, Slade, Fall River, Mass. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


TEACHING AS A BUSINESS. 


Anyone who would succeed in the various industries of life, 
must calculate shrewdly every step of his progress. However 
well he may be grounded in the theories and foundations of his 
chosen vocation, he will soon be outrun in the eager race for suc- 
cess, unless in addition to his thorough preparation, he is pro- 
foundly skilled in the business details of his profession. The lead- 
ing lawyer is called shrewd, the busy physician skillful, and the 
successful merchant lucky ; while the comprehensive and Yankee 
word smart is applied equally to the learned judge, and the wide- 
awake office boy. 

This shrewd study of business details in every-day life, may ac- 
count for the success of those who are known to have been poorly 
prepared for their future work, yet met with extraordinary success. 

It seems to us that teachers, as a class, sadly neglect this very 
important study. They may conscientiously perform each and every 
task allotted them, may exert a wholesome and lasting influence 
upon their pupils, yet utterly fail to look at teaching in a business 
point of view. In other professions, the young aspirant watches 
every possible chance to better his position. He quietly transfers 
his labors from the village to the city, slowly but surely groping 
his way to broader fields of usefulness. The teacher, on the other 
hand, is too apt to secure a comfortable situation, sustain his posi- 
tion by strict attention to duty, and rest satisfied. 

Is this not enough? say you; shalla teacher be so mercenary as 
to keep a sharp outlook for a more lucrative and influential posi- 
tion? Why not a teacher, as well as a physician, a produce mer- 
chant, or a dentist? Did they neglect their business in the village, 
before they began in the city? Most of the great leaders of hu- 
man industries in our large cities began in the small towns, and by 
a constant study of the business of their vocation, attained an 
honored success. We do not allude to the standard virtues of pa- 
tience, perseverance, fidelity, honesty, and a score of others, but 
to what is vulgarly called shrewdness, calculation, and policy, sys- 
tematfcally and honorably employed, to better one’s condition and 
enlarge the field of his usefulness. 

We plead that none may be disposed to neglect the cardinal 
virtues of life, but simply ask that teachers, ladies in particular, 
should not rest satisfied with their present positions, especially if 
they are tempted to fall into the rus of teaching, but that they 
should seek in every honest way to better their condition. 

The minister is none the less faithful as a village pastor because 
he seeks a higher salary and a broader field, as a fit return for his 
ong experience, The first mate of a ship fulfills his duty to-day 
that he may be captain to-morrow. Shall not young teachers have 
the same opportunity to satisfy their ambition? Certainly; and 
by all means, let them do so, 

The young high-school principal posts himself on the base-ball 
match, college races, and can talk politics; should he be less in- 
formed on all the changes of teachers in his own State, and the 
leading educational topics of the day? Why should not the young 
lady of two years’ experience in a country town, take every oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the leading educators of her 
State or country? Why should she not plan her compaign, step 
by step, by influencing friends in a distant city or academy to no- 
tify her at once of any proposed changes? Those ladies who thus 
improve every chance, surpass their less business-like comrades, 
and are called lucky. The clergyman comes to town every 
Monday for recreation, and to take a survey of the ministerial 
field; the death of a physician brings a score of aspirants for the 
vacancy before he is buried; the boot and shoe men throng the 
corridors of the hotels on Wednesday and Saturday: shall not the 
teacher be equally wise and shrewd ? 

Yes, we will admit it, say you ; but how will you practice what you 
preach? Can you offer any suggestions? We will venture sev- 
eral in a subsequent number of THE JouRNAL. They are old and 
trite, but they will bear repetition. B. 

A REMINISCENCE. 


In the quiet and secluded town of Hanover, in Plymouth County, 
Mass., there assembled, nearly forty years ago, a group of distin- 
guished men of which any country might be proud. They met to 
discuss the question of “Special Preparation for Teaching.” It 
may refresh the memories of some of the readers of THE JOURNAL 
ifwe call to mind a few of these earnest men. 

Rev, Chas. T. Brooks, then pastor of a church in Hingham, had 
been for four years, prior to this meeting, laboring in the Old Col- 
ony to secure the establishment of a State system of supervision, 
and of anormal school. Mr. Brooks had caught his inspiration 
in this work from the examination of the Prussian system, during 
a visit to Europe. He spoke in every town in Plymouth county, 
and in many other parts of Massachusetts. His theme everywhere 
Was, “As is the Teacher, so is the School.” Yt was his influence 
that brought together, for conference, the following historic sons 
of the Old Bay State: Hon. John Quincy Adams, Hon, Daniel 
Webster, Hon, Horace Mann, Robt. Rantoul, Rev. George Put- 
nam; Cyrus Pierce, the first principal of the first normal school 
in America, and the first for the special training of young ladies 
for the work of instruction in the world; Ichabod Morton, of Ply- 
mouth, who had two years before, out of his large heart and very 
limited means, offered to meet one-tenth of the expense of estab- 
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lishing a school in Plymouth county, “to raise up better teachers, 
who, by a Christian education, could carry the happiness of child- 
hood fresh and whole through life.” 

These, and many others, laid the foundations for our system of 
normal schools in Massachusetts. We should be glad, did space 
permit, to quote at length the noble words uttered at this memor- 
able conference. Hon. John Quincy Adams said: “ The original 
settlers of New England were the first people on the face of the 
globe to undertake to say that a// children should be educated. 
On this our democracy has been founded. On this great and glo- 
rious cause let us expend freely,—yes, more freely than on any 
other.” Hon. Daniel Webster spoke at great length, with a power 
of eloquence which impressed all who listened to him as one of 
the best efforts of his life. Speaking of the influence of the normal 
seminaries for the better preparation of the teachers, he said, “ They 
will turn all the noblest enthusiasm of the land into the holy 
channel of knowledge and virtue.” “No object is greater than 
this, and the means, the forms, and agents, are each and all impor- 
tant.” 

We have simply alluded to this conference of the wise men of 
the past, in order that we might put the question to the friends of 
education of to-day: With all our added facilities of culture, have 
we the noble enthusiasm that these men had in the cause forty 
years ago? Do we not need to be quickened, from the humblest 
teacher to the most exalted in educational positions, in order to 
accomplish the best results for the cause ? Evarrs. 


—_o— 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

— Who is the author of the saying, “ God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb”? 

Ans. Lawrence Sterne. It occurs in “ The Sentimental Jour- 
ney.” An old French author, — Henry Estienne—however, wrote 
about 1590: “ Dieu mesure le froid a la brebis tondue.” So, per- 
haps, the idea was not original with Sterne, who lived a century 
and a half later. 

— Is there a work containing citations from different poets, with 
index to same, and where can it be had? 

Ans. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations isthe best. It is published 
by Little & Brown, Boston. 

— In moving steadily north, do we arrive at last at the south? 
and vice versa ? 

Ans. Pupils are often caught when this question is asked im- 
mediately after the last answer, and they say also yes, forgetting 


-that north and south are definite points, and differ from east and 


west, which are mere directions. When men travel north, they 
all arrive at last at one point, — the north pole,—and they can not 
leave this point without going south. In the same way, a man on 
the south pole (supposing it were possible to get there) can not 
leave it without going north. Of course always excepted when 
the man left in a balloon, perpendicularly upward, he could then 
leave the south pole without going north; but this theoretical sug- 
gestion is certainly not practical. 

— The length of an arc which subtends an angle of 1°, depends 
upon the whole length of the circumference of which the arc is a 
part. The earth being slightly flattened at the poles, the arc of 1° 
there is a part of what would be the circumference of a sphere 


greater than the earth; hence the arc is greater at the poles. 
J. M. M. 


WORDS AND PHRASES.—(Continued). 


“ The true blue.” —This phrase was originally applied to the 
Presbyterians. In an address before the Assembly of the free 
church of Scotland the Rev. Dr, Murray said: “I have often been 
asked why we were termed ‘true blue,’ without knowing how to 
answer. A Scotchman once told me, that when we were perse- 
cuted as a denomination, the minister was wont to go to the moun- 
tains, and when there was to be a communion a d/we flag was held 
up as a signal or notice, and also as an invitation to attend, and 
some regard this as the origin of the term; but on a visit to 
Pompeii, a few years ago, I spent some time in inspecting the 
splendid frescoes of variegated hues. I found all colors had faded 
except the 4/we, and that was as bright as when first put on, though 
nearly 2,000 years previously. The ¢rue d/ue never gives out,— 
never changes. So when we say of a man ‘he is true blue,’ it is 
equivalent to saying he is firm in and true to his principles.” 

“U7, S.—Uncle Sam.” —Immediately after the declaration of war 
with England, in 1812, Elbert Anderson, of New York, then a 
contractor, went to Troy and purchased a large quantity of pro 
visions for the soldiers. The inspectors were Ebenezer and Sam- 
uel Wilson. The latter, particularly known as “ Uncle Sam,” had 
charge of a large number of men who, on this occasion, were 
employed in overhauling the provision purchased by the contrac- 
tor. The selected casks or barrels were marked “ E, A.,—U. S.,” 
signifying that they had been purchased by the government, and 
surveyed by Elbert Anderson, Their inspection fell to the lot of 
a facetious fellow, who on being asked the meaning of U. S., said 
he supposed they meant Uncle Sam,—alluding to Uncle Sam Wil- 
son. The joke took among the men, and became current; and 
Uncle Sam was often rallied on the increasing extent of his pos- 
sessions. .” 

“Brother Fonathan,” (our national sobriquet). — After General 
Washington was appointed to the command of the army, he went 


to Massachusetts, and found a great lack of ammunition and other 
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essentials to meet the powerful foe he had to contend against. 
He held a consultation of his officers, and after discussing the 
state of affairs, he remarked, “ We must consult Brother Jonathan 
about this matter,”—meahing Jonathan Trumbull, then governor 
of Connecticut, and his intimate friend and adviser. He did so, 
and received material aid and comfort. Afterward, when the army 
was scattered over the country and difficulties arose, it became 
common to say, “ Well, we must consult Brother Jonathan.” The 
origin of the phrase was soon lost sight of, but “ Brother Jona- 
than” continues to be our national sobriquet. 

“John Bull.” — This is a well-known collective namie of thé 
English nation, not only used by others, but by themselves, It is 
said first to have been used by Dean Swift, though more prom. 
inent it Hobrethnot’s satire, “ The history of John Bull,” designed 
primarily to ridicule the Duke of Marlborough. In the satire the 
French are designated as Lewis Baboon, the Dutch as Nicholas 
Frog, etc. Washington Irving says: “One would think that a 
nation, in personifying itself, would be apt to picture something 
grand, heroic, and imposing; but it is characteristic of the peculiar 
humor of the English and their love for what is blunt, comic, and 
familiar, that they have embodied their national oddities in the 
figure of a sturdy, corpulent old fellow, with a three-cornered hat, 
red waistcoat, leather breeches, and stout oaken cudgel. Thus 
they have taken a singular delight in exhibiting their most private 
foibles in a laughable point of view, and have been so successful 
in their delineation, that there is scarcely a being in actual exist- 
ence more absolutely present to the public mind, than that eccen- 
tric personage, Fohn Bull. 


Origin of the “leather medal.” — We often hear of the leather 
medal, and in some instances our military marksmen have won, 
and occasionally wear, the leather medal, as a sort of absurd re- 
galia marking a very low rate of marksmanship. It may be of 
interest to your readers to learn the origin of the medal. Some 
time during the fourteenth century the bad King John, for the 
ransom of his royal person, promised to pay Edward III. of Eng- 
land 4,000,000 of gold crowns. In order to fulfill this obligation, 
he was reduced to the mortifying necessity of paying the expenses 
of the palace in leather money, the center of éach piece being a 
little point of silver. In his reign is found the origin of the bur- 
lesque honor of boyhood, called “ conferring a leather medal.” 
The imposing ceremonies accompanying the presentation gave 
full force, dignity, and value to the leather jewel, which even no- 
blemen were proud to receive at the hands of majesty. * 


POPULAR POEMS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED, 


1. A kind of house, a plant, and an exclamation. 
‘2. To spoil, myself, and a preposition, 
3. Used in comparison, an article, a plaything, and to sizz'e. 
4. A bird. 
5. Not low, an article, a contest, and a mammal, 
6. A girl’s nickname, and part of a room. 
7. Part of a door, to kill, and to pull. 
8. A musical note repeated, and a bird, 
9. A vowel, to rap, a river, and a hole. 
10. Four in number. 
11. A white covering, and to leap. 
12. Belonging to a European country, and a wanderer, 
13. A pleasure-trip. 
14. Good tidings, and a tavern. 
15. A goddess, and part of a vessel. 
16. An ornament, and a certain number of tricks, 
17. An old salt. 
18. A lady of rank. 
19. A Latin prefix, and a mouse. 
20. A prophetess. 
21. Inside and out. 


22. A young person, part of the head, and aged. 

23. A character in Uncle Tom's Cabin, an insect, and part of a 
vessel. 
24. A bird, and a planet. : 
25. A spirit, and a ruler. 
26. Two, an article, used in games, and ruined. 

27. To color, and a beam. 

28. A title, a kind of vehicle, and deprivation. 

29. To surpass, a body of water, and a conjunction. 

30. A common, proper name, part of a fish, and worn as an or- 
nament. 

31. A vowel, part of the body, and to increase. 


A NOVEL POEM. 
A correspondent has sent us what he calls a novel poem, be+ 


ginning : 
*‘ John Halifax’ and ‘ Rachel Ray’ 

Met at the * Wayside Cross,’ 
Intent on doing ‘ A Dark Night’s Work’ 
At ‘The Old Mill on the Floss,’ 
Which was ‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy,’ 
Left to ‘Dennis Duval,’ 
Brother-in-law to ‘Miss Mackensie,’ 
Heiress to ‘Mordaunt Hall.” 
But ‘ Strathmore’ and ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ 
On ‘ The Wife’s Evidence,’ 
Either induced by ‘ Very Hard Cash’ 
Or ‘A Mother’s Recompense,’ 
Gave the couple * Notice to Quit,’ 
Or lose ‘A Bosom Friend,’ 

’ And be ‘ Quite’ Alone’ and have ‘ No Name,’ 


And ‘ Self’ should ‘ Look to the End,’ 
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The Week. 


— Gold, 104%. 

— New Jersey Teachers’ Association met at New 
Brunswick, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

— The fighting near Shipka Pass hascontinued. The 
London Daily News claims that the crisis has passed, 
and that the Muscovites have virtually gained the great- 
est victory of the war. 

— An extensive strike, with 10,000 operatives in- 
volved, is expected in the Bolton district (England) 
this week. 

— The telephone’s greatest success. Music trans- 
mitted over 240 miles of “looped” wire, so as to be 
distinctly heard on its return. 

— The miners’ strike in the Lehigh (Pa.) is virtually 
at an end. 


THERE are comparatively few changes among teach- 
ers this year. In spite of the general reduction of sal- 
aties, teachers wisely prefer a diminished income to the 
uncertainty of procuring new situations in these very 
dull times. 


Our best wishes for the success of the Southern Ed- 
ucational Convention, which will meet in Atlanta, Ga., 
Nov. 7. Itis proposed to consider the difficulties of 
the educational situation ; to devise the most effective 
means of surmounting them ; and to establish in every 
Southern State a wise and efficient system of education. 


— 


Since the suicide of a twelve-year-old lad at Christ 
Hospital, London, on account of a cruel flogging by his 
teachers, a pretty thorough ventilation of the subject of 
flogging has been made. The government has been 
questioned in Parliament about it, and a special com- 
mission from this body has been appointed to investi- 
gate the general management and discipline of this 
famous school, This is the same school of which Col- 
eridge and Charles Lamb, both scholars there, told 
such horrible tales of cruelty a half-century ago. 


Tue question of female education is one of the live 
issues of the day. Just now there is an increasing 
amount of interest on this subject in Canada. Young 
ladies for the first time have presented themselves as 
candidates for matriculation in the University of To- 
ronto, Equally significant is the fact that the senate of 
the University has at length favored a scheme for the 


admission of-ladies. The young ladies who applied 
succeeded in securing creditable positions on the class 
list. Sooner or later our own colleges will be forced to 
an issue on this question, and the sooner it is decided, 
the better for all concerned. 


At the recent commencement of a New-England col- 
lege, considerable enthusiasm was expressed by gradu- 
ates and others particularly interested in the secret or- 
ganizations, with reference to the erection of buildings 
for the occupancy of the various associations, That 
the undergraduate should tax himself to defray the ex- 
penses of such societies might be pardoned, but that 
graduates should care a fig about such things passeth 
our understanding. When well conducted, such soci- 
eties may prove of some worth ; but it seems the height 


4.00! of foolishness to erect such unsightly buildings as dis- 


figure almost every college town. It has always seemed 
to us that money could be put to a wiser and better use. 
We were in hopes that the rage for such nonsensical 
buildings had died a natural death. 


WHEN we consider that it was proved by competent 
Au | Medical authority, a few months ago, that of the chil- 
na| dren in the grammar school of a neighboring city be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen, 20 per cent. were 
found with defective sight ; that 28 per cent. of the stu- 
dents entering the freshman class at Amherst College 
were found to be myopic ; that 30 per cent. of a similar 
class entering Harvard suffered from myopia ; and that 
many other carefully prepared statistics prove that this 
weakness is universal in our country,—we feel it our 
duty to urge upon teachers to take the utmost pains to 
make a study of the eyes of their pupils, and seek by 
every possible méans to ward off the baneful effects of 
this prevalent infirmity. Like all other subtle diseases, 
it ever advances ; and while it may practically disqualify 
its victim from the discharge of civil duties, still more 
serious consequences may ensue in the total loss of 
vision at the age of fifty or sixty years. 


Tue Free Text-Book Plan has been thoroughly ex- 
amined by the Wisconsin Board of Education. In 
their report, they present some facts which are of gen- 
eral value: In New York city, free text-books have 
been furnished to pupils for forty years, to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. At Newark, N. J., for the last 
ten years, text-books have been furnished at an average 
cost of less than seventy-five cents a year. In Patter- 
son, N. J., text-books have been provided since the 
schools were organized, and found to be a great saving. 
This plan has been in successful practice at Fall River, 
Mass., for nearly four years, at one-half of the former 
expense. At Lewiston and Bath, Maine, and many 
places where the plan is only partly in operation, the 
authorities all agree in believing it a matter of economy, 
and decidedly favorable to the efficiency of the schools. 
It is certainly a matter which is worthy of careful con- 
sideration, for under the present system the expense of 
text-books is a heavy burden to bear. 


THE general meeting of the American Social Science 
Association for 1877 will take place at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., commencing Tuesday evening, Sept. 4, with the 
annual address of the president, Mr. David A. Wells, 
and continuing through the sth, 6th, and 7th, with sec- 
tional meetings as well as general sessions, both day 
and evening. In the general sessions there will be 
many valuable papers by distinguished men. Gen, 
M. Logan, of Richmond, Va., will read a paper on 
“Education in the Southern States.” In the other sec- 
tions, Rev. Dr. Woolsey, of New Haven, will contribute 
a paper on “ Legal Education.” In the Health Depart- 
ment, the following interesting papers are on the pro- 
gramme: “Ventilation and Warming of Schools,” by 
Dr. Lincoln and Professor Watson, of Boston, and Dr. 


Windsor, of Winchester, Mass, ; “ Desks and Seats for 


T.| Here, a serious difficulty is at once apparent. 
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Schools,” by Dr. A. H. Nichols, of Boston ; “ Malf-Time 
System of Education,” by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of Boston ; 
“Is the Intellectual World becoming Myopic?” by 
Dr. E. G, Loring ; “ Danger to Girls from Imperfect 
Early Training, by Mrs. A. C. Martin, of Boston. 


Fundamental Art-Knowledge. 


No one with any clear view of what the teacher, as 
an educator, has to be, and to do, can fail to see his 
need of something more than a mere technical acquaint- 
ance with the branches to be taught. To all this in- 
spiring of the young mind, a wider and more varied 
learning is requisite,—a learning that involves culture ; 
that affords the pupil, intellectually, “a generous diet” ; 
that freshens and vivifies the whole curriculum. 


This, however, is not the deepest or most vital need. 
The teacher is dealing with mind ; mind is the material 
upon which he has to work. The intelligent artisan learns 
not only what he is to produce, but also the character 
and capacity of his tools, and the nature, demands, and 
liabilities of his materials. Wood, iron, and stone, have 
to be wrought into shape jn very different ways. Dif- 
ferent samples of the same material often require their 
own specific treatment. So, too, the mind of the teacher 
has not only its general qualities, but those also which 
are solely individual, and oftentimes eccentric and per- 
verse. By what principle in the economy of his art, can 
the teacher be justified in being less familiar with the 
nature and laws of his material, than the worker in cab. 
inet woods, statuary marble, or hammered iron? , 

It may be urged that personal experience and com- 
mon observation give every teacher some knowledge of 
mind. Doubtless, and they give the same to the car- 
penter, the cowherd, and the coal-heaver. But this 
knowledge is superficial], unsystematic, and only adapted 
to contact with mind in common affairs. To deal with 
mind in one’s ordinary pursuits is, however, as different 
a th’»g from. developing, moulding, and disciplining it 
in tie school room, as handling stone in road-making 
and wall-laying is different from working upon it in the 
stone-cutter’s yard, or the sculptor’s studio. Here, the 
knowledge must be systematic, thorough, and expressly 
adapted to the specific end in view. It must be art- 
knowledge for an art-object. 

To the true teacher, then, before he ventures to begin 
the education of the child’s mind, needs to know its 
general nature ; its faculties, their functions, relations, 
order of action, mode of development; their specific 
condition, embarrassments, dangers, and necessities ; 
and the consequent means, methods, incentives, and re- 
straints, of which he is to make use. In other words, 
he needs what may be termed a cultivated art-knowl- 
edge of the philosophy of the human mind as condi- 
tioned by children and youth. 

But no such knowledge comes in the mere course of 
things to the young teacher. It must be the product of 
systematic study and training, and that mainly of lis. 
own energetic seeking. Only in the normal school is it 
to be secured with certainty, no provision whatever being 
made for it in the common school from which so many 
teachers graduate, little worth naming appearing in the 
instruction of the ordinary graded schools; and that 
appertaining to the better academies and high schools, 
affording the teacher an abstract, theoretical knowledge 
of the science, but nothing in the concrete and practical. 


In the absence of proper scholastic instruction in 
this fundamental art-knowledge, the teacher’s necessary 
resource would seem to be reading and private study. 
What 
works on mental philosophy shall he read? where shall 
he find the mental philosophy for the teacher? Most 
of the treatises and text-books to be found are either 
too elaborate and cumbersome, too purely theoretical, 
too abstract and obscure in style, or too exclusively 
confined to the philosophy of the mere intellect. Hence, 
to attempt naming authors, is simply to plunge the young 


teacher into the insufficient or the impracticable. About 
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all that can be said is, seize upon the first that comes 
within reach, and strive to master it both in study and 
your own thinking. Beyond that, keep the study of the 
child’s mind constantly before you in your teaching, as 


a first duty and a foremost utility, learning it,.as the 
physician does the patient’s case and treatment when. 


his books fail him, — experimentally. 


Relations of Parent and Teacher. 


The school stands closely related to the home ; and 
the teacher is, within its limits and province, the par- 
ent’s higher aid and substitute. The parent by nat- 


ural law, is bound beforehand to give the child all the|,, 


elementary instruction and discipline in his power, as 
preparative to the higher work of the teacher. But be- 
yond that,—even there, in the majority of homes,—the 
parent is powerless, He has neither the capacity, the 
time, nor the appliances, needed for the right education 
of the child. Hence, the teacher becomes here the 
parent’s deliverance and the child’s salvation ; and it 
were well for him so to understand it. 

In availing himself of this necessary supplement and 
aid, the parent is bound to do two things: viz., to de- 
mand that the teacher shall be thoroughly competent to 
do his work, and to surrender the child, for the time 
being, to his entire charge. With such a teacher he 
has no right to interfere ; with his plans and efforts, no 
home fancies or requisitions should come in conflict ; 
from his instruction and discipline, no sustaining influ- 
ence should be withholden. How gross a dereliction 
from the plainest of his duties it is then, for the parent 
to be neglectful about preparing the child neatly for the 
school ; providing the needed books and appliances ; 
enforcing prompt and regular attendance ; avoiding re- 

. quests for unreasonable absence ; and suppressing com- 
plaints with regard to regulations and discipline, any 

sensible person can easily see. So long as the school 
,may be the child’s assigned place, the teacher is his 
‘law ; and the proper claims of the school and the teacher 
.are paramount. 

On the other hand, the teacher’s obligations are not 
less clear and imperative. Receiving the child thus in 
trust from the parent, how can the teacher be other than 
delinquent, if he does not strive to keep himself in in- 
telligent, and even sympathetic, understanding with the 
parent ; if he does not faithfully prepare himself for 
the best performance of every school duty; if he does 
not devote himself to the child’s true interest with un- 
selfish heartiness ; if he does not teach with mingled 
spirit and patience ; if he does not govern with stead- 
iness and discriminating wisdom ; if he does not avoid 
detentions after school, or imposed study at home, which 
harass the parent, and burden him with a part of the 
teacher’s own work of instruction? Where relations 
are thus interwoven and mutual, there must be a cor- 
respondingly mutual considerateness ; and inasmuch as 
the teacher assumes the place of the higher intelligence, 
he must,—whatever may be the ignorant or weak short- 

. comings of the parent, — show himself the better of the 
.two in professional courtesy and consideration. 

The objection will doubtless be urged, that the igno- 
‘rance, meddlesomeness, and obstinacy of many parents 
are next to insufferable. This, however, grants no re- 
lease to the teacher. It is one of the native difficulties 
of his calling. It has not only to be coolly taken into 
account, but must itself serve as a higher incentive to 
wise and faithful effort. The roughness of the surges 
and the wrath of the storm, only call the louder to the 
man in the life-boat to press on in the path of help and 
deliverance. They do not excuse him from effort: 
they only lift it to the level of heroism. 


— Manners are the shadows of virtues ; the moment- 
ary display of those qualities which our fellow-creatures 
love and respect, If we strive to become, then, what 
we strive to appear, manners would often be renderad 
useful guides to the performance of our duties, 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


National Educational Association, 


AT 


AUG, 14, 15, AND 16. 


The members of the Association, numbering about three hun- 


|dred persons, assembled in Liederkrans Hall, Louisville, at ten 


o'clock, a. m., Aug. 14, and the president of the Association, 
Prof. M. A. Newell, superintendent of public instruction of Mary- 
land, called the meeting to order, The exercises opened with 
prayer by Rev. J. L. Burrows, D.D. 

et Jacob was then introduced to the Association, and made 


Welcoming Address. 

It is narrated of one of the governors of Kentucky, that when 
a gathering of teachers similar to this was about to be convened 
in Frankfort, and he was requested to deliver the address of wel- 
come, he promptly and pointedly declined, saying that “he had 
needs to be taught, and not attempt to teach.” Those were sen- 
sible and natural words, and yet, for the very reason that I, and so 
many millions of others “ weed to be taught,” am I here to hail 
with delight the advent to our city of a band who “attend unto 
wisdom and bow their ears to understanding,” for never before, in 
her hundred years of existence, has our country had more need of 
wisdom and moderation. The life of the teacher is one ceaseless 
roll of trials and tribulations, with nothing but the affections and 
advancement of his conscientious pupil to reward him. Under- 
paid and his labors misunderstood, he is frequently subject to the 
whims and caprices of men of mental capacity inferior to his own, 
but who being “ in authority,” harass him with their petty tyranny. 

President Newell returned the thanks of the Association, for 
the warm reception the members had received at the hands of the 
people of Louisville. 

Mr. L. S. Thompson, of Sandusky, Ohio; F. M. Marshall, of 
West Virginia, and S. T. Lowry, of Owensboro, Ky., were elected 
assistant-secretaries. 

The President’s Address. 

President Newell then delivered his annual address, In his in- 
troductory remarks he announced that “ Education and Labor” 
was the subject of his address; and, as it was possible his views 
might not meet the approval of the Association, he would place 
the article before them for discussion. 

The question before us at this crisis is, Are our public schools 
doing all that we have a right to demand of them to prepare the 
young people, who have to live by the labor of their hands, to be- 
come intelligent, moral, and industrious citizens? I have purposely 
narrowed the inquiry to those who labor with their hands, both 
because they form so large a majority of the number to be edu- 
cated, and because those who are not destined to manual labor 
have always been able, when they desired it, to procure’ education 
outside of a public-school system, There is a latent fallacy in the 
arguments of many, with regard to the connection between educa. 
tion and labor, which it may be worth while to expose at the outset. 

It is popularly believed, though no one makes the assertion in 
so many words, that education and labor are, to a certain extent, 
incompatible, or rather that they bear to each other an inverse 
ratio. When one should be highest, the other should be lowest. 
For those who do the hardest kind of work, the lowest amount ot 
education suffices ; indeed, an eminent pulpit orator of a neigh- 
boring State, holds that no education is the best for such laborers. 
On the other hand, persons whose intellect and taste have been 
cultivated to the highest possible point are popularly supposed to 
be incapacitated for any useful employment. Accordingly, when 
primary schools were first established on a large scale, it was com 
monly believed that diligent and successful pupils would be able 
to live without working ; and in the old spelling-book, thumbed in 
my boyish days, may be read an exhortation to diligent study, 
closing with the remarkable assertion. which the boys regarded as 
a historic fact: 

“ For learning was the only thing 
That made poor Pepin’s son a king.” 

In opposition to this popular undercurrent of thought it becomes 
us to set forth the doctrine that public education is but the hand- 
maid of labor; that education, so far from superseding labor, 
seeks only to render it more effective; that so far from tnere be- 
ing any incompatibility between them, the best workman is the 
man who has had the best education. 

The speaker, in the most thorough manner, discussed at length 
the question propounded above. The subject was ably and mas- 
terly handled. 

Mr. Phelps, of Wisconsin, offered the following : 


National Bureau of Education. 

Resolved, That a committee of five on the National Bureau of 
Education be appointed by the chair, with instructions to report 
what measures, if any, are necessary for the extension of the 
powers and the more efficient discharge of the duties of that im- 
portant agency; such committee to report during the present ses- 
sion of the Association. 

The resolution was adopted, and the following committee ap- 
pointed: Messrs. Phelps of Wisconsin, Wickersham of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hancock of Ohio, and White of Illinois. 

The treasurer, J. Ormond Wilson, then read his annual report. 


At 12,00 o’clock the Association adjourned until evening. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION, 

Immediately following the adjournment the meeting of the De- 
partment of Higher Instruction was organized, with Dr. A. T. 
Tappan, of Kenyon College, Ohio, in the chair. The meeting was 
opened with the reading of an interesting paper by Prof. W. Le- 
roy Broun, LL.D., of Vanderbilt University, on the 

Elective System. 

He said, fm substance, that, so great had been the growth of the 
physical sciences within the last three-quarters of a century, room 
must be made for them in the college curriculum. Education, as 
regards the individual, should be deep rather than broad, The 
student should be left free to choose his special scientific course 
without feeling that he loses caste among the classical students. 


This equality will be secured by making the languages elective, as 
well as the sciences. The elective system will place the choice of 
studies, as respects young and immature students, with the parent, 
guardian, or professor; and will leave mature and advanced stu- 
dents in the exercise of a rightful liberty. 


THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Normal section of the Association was called to order by 
the president, Mr. Louis Soldan, principal of the St. Louis Nor- 
mal School. Inthe absence of the other officers, Mr. S. H. White, 
of the Peoria County Normal School, was elected vice-president, 
and Miss Grace C, Bibb, of the St. Louis Normal School, secretary. 

The exercises of the section were opened by the president in a 
very able address, in which was discussed the relation of education 
to social progress, and the consequent duty of normal schools. 

The paper of Mr. Hewitt, of the Illinois Normal University, 
was read by Mr. S. H. White, of Peoria; subject: 

Range and Limits of Normal-School Work. 

In spite of all drawbacks, normal schools have in the last forty 
years achieved a real and permanent success. Normal schools 
have not perhaps done all that they could have done under more 
favorable conditions, but we may look forward confidently to even 
more satisfactory work in the future. 

‘In all normal-school work the power of expression should be 
cultivated earnestly. The teacher must remember that he im- 
presses his pupil by his manner, The teachers of normal schools 
should be careful, then, to train their pupils in politeness. Nor- 
mal schools should also instruct their pupils in social and political 
science. Instruction in method is, however, the peculiar work of 
the normal school, It seems to be the general opinion that each 
pupil of a normal school should come forth armed with a best 
method of doing every particular thing; he should, on the other 
hand, be trained to comprehend the general principles out of 
which methods grow. In my opinion, no normal school is prop- 
erly equipped without a model-school, success in which is the cru- 
cial test of the pupil-teacher’s ability. Normal schools might be 
made more effective if they were graded, and if in States where 
several are in existence, all schools were not to be doing exactly 
the same work, 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 

The Elementary Department asssembled in the Grand Hall, 
presided over by Dr. H. A. M. Henderson, who introduced the 
exercises by an address, of which we furnish a brief abstract + 

Dr. Henderson's Address. 

The work of education begins the moment the eye of the child 
follows wonderingly the candle-light that crosses the angle of its 
vision. It makes a discovery of itself, and every step forward is a 
widening of the horizon of the mental vision, To teach the child 
co observe is principally the work of the elementary teacher, and 
simultaneously to furnish it with those principles that will enable 
it to classify and compare facts, and, finally, to deduce judgments. 
How false the old method of beginning school ins'ruction bv per- 
plexing the child with the arbitrary letters of the alphabet! Nuth- 
ing shouid be presented to the eve of the child, unless an idea can 
be associated with the object. Words that have a full, easy mean- 
ng should be employed in the earliest stages of education. 

The president introduced to the audience Prof, Z. Richards, of 
Washington, D C., who read a paper entitled, 

The English Language in Elementary Training. 
He thought there were very many errors in our methods of ele- 


mentary training was in securing the mastery of the English lan- 
guage. The first effort of the child is to learn the meaning of the 
words so frequently uttered by his parents, and only after a con- 
siderable vocabulary is learned can there be much progress in its 
education. He gaid but few of us had language to describe ub- 
jects of interest we have seen. The first important principle in 
reading is to present a full comprehension of a thought as repre- 
sented by a word. This can only be done by the pupii’s compre- 
hension of an object. He then outlined a language-lesson in the 
following order: 1. The object. 2 The picture. 3 The word, 
He would not begin with the alphabet. He would abandon the 
spelling-bvok and the primary grammars. We had too many 
books, and we used too little the great book of nature. 

Dr. R. H. Rivers, of Tennessee, being absent, his paper was 
read, on motion, by the president ; theme, 

Moral Training. 

The author thought that moral culture should begin with the 
very first manifestations of mind. Moral influence is felt in the 
cradle, It is inspired by the mother’s look. Moral training is to 
be accomplished more through the influence of character than by 
any other means. In order to the moral training of the child the 


character of the teacher should be gentle. Gentleness leads, vio- 


lence drives. Geutleness encourages, violence extinguishes aspir- 


mentary education. He thought the most important part of ele- 
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ation and represses both hope and energy. Firmness of character 
is as essential as gentleness. Firm in purpose, inflexible in deter- 
mination, and yet’gentle in every word and action, the character of 
the teacher must exercise the best possible influence. Truth must 
be an integral and vital part of the teacher’s character. Fidelity 
to promise, sincerity of speech, and perfect candor of conduct are 
requisite in order to impress the young mind. I¢ must lie at the 
foundation, and must constitute the web and woof of character. 
It is as necessary as air to the lungs, light to the eyes, or as food 
to the hungry. Here, then, is the hope for our country. It is not 
in numerous rules and rigid laws, but in the loving character. 
The fewer the rules of a school the better. Laws invite evasion, 
and are the fruitful source of disorder. In all this, I urge my co- 
laborers in the great work of training the young, to seek help from 
Him to whom we are responsible for our work. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The regular order of the programme was proceeded with, the 
paper of Hon. S. R. Thompson, of Nebraska, coming first. The 
following is an imperfect abstract of the address on 


Relations of the Common School to Industrial Education. 

The term “ Industrial Education,” as used, has two meanings,— 
first, Education for the industries ; second, Education i» the in- 
dustries. As things are, it is not practicable to do much in the 
way of teaching trades or any kind of industrial employments in 
connection with public ungraded schools, though in cities or in 
high schools something of this kind may be done. He would 
speak principally of industrial education in the first sense, that of 
education which prepares for the profitable pursuit of the industries. 

The elements of industrial education, — using the term in the 
sense just specified—ought to include thorough, clear, definite, and 
working knowledge of at least the following: (1.) Reading of our 
language as embodied in written words, and the language of form 
as embodied in drawing. The language of words and the graphic 
language should be made equally tamiliar. (2.) The power he giv- 
ing expression to thought in the two forms mentioned before, — 
writing and drawing. (3) The art of computation for business 
purposes and the keeping of accounts. (4) The leading social, 
moral, and political principles by which the laborer is related to 
the State, to capital, to other laborers, and the obligations and du- 
ties to which these give rise. (5) The sciences which underlie 
the various industrial processes, 

THE NIGHT SESSION 
of the Association brought out quite a number of people, the greater 
portion being ladies. The meeting was of a decidedly interesting 
character. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers was announced by 
the President as follows : 

C. C, Rounds, Maine; J. D. Runkle, Massachusetts ; Mrs. Stone, 
Connecticut; J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania; George J. McKay, 
Maryland; T. R. Price, Virginia; T. M. Marshall, West Virginia; 
Franklin, Texas ; W. H. Bartholomew, Kentucky ; Tappan, Ohio; 
— Bell, Indiana; J. L. Pickard, Illinois; —- Armstrong, lowa; 
W. F. Phelps, Wisconsin; R. D. Shannon, Missouri ; S. Rk. 
Thompson, Nebraska; —— Nelson, District of Columbia; —— 


Fish, Arkansas. 
Papers Read. 


There were two papers on the evening’s programme. The first 
was that of Prof. J. F. Blackinton, of Boston, Mass., on “ Silent 
Forces in Education.” The address was an able and interesting 
essay upon, and quite a masterly exposition of this subject ; a sub 
ject that is indeed of extreme consequence in the work of educa- 
tion. We regret that we are not able to give a full abstract. 

The paper of Prof, Thomas R. Price, of Virginia, on “ The 
Study of English as an Introductory to the Study of Latin 
and Greek,” was the second and last paper on the programme. 
Professor Price is professor of Greek in the University of Vir- 
ginia, an institute famous for its teaching of the ancient languages. 
He seemed to understand thoroughly his subject, and read his 
essay with force and vigor, his points about the want of knowledge 
of English upon the part of so many who study the ancient lan- 
guages, being well appreciated by the assemblage. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Association assembled, and was called to order by President 
Newell. Prayer was offered by Rev. I]. A. M. Henderson, and 
the order of business at once taken up. 

The order of business being. finished, Prof. W. R. Webb, of 
Culleoka, Tenn., read a paper on the “ Relation of the Preparatory 
or Grammar School to College and University.” 

At the conclusion of the debate, the president announced the fol- 
lowing committees : 

On Resolutions—J. L. Pickard, of Illinois; John Hancock, of 
Ohio; J. D. Rankle, of Massachusetts. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—Alex. Hogg, of Texas; W. 
A. Bell, of Indiana; Mrs. M. A. Stone, of Connecticut. 

On Deceased Members—R. W. Stevenson, of Ohio; D. B. Hagar, 
of Massachusetts; R. L. Stevenson, of Missouri. 

Prof. A. B. Stark, of Russelville, read a paper entitled, “ The 
Place of English in the Higher Education.” 

The convention then adjourned, 

Tue EVENING SEssION 
was attended by a large number of the city teachers and their 
friends, The essays of the evening were interesting and edifying. 


The committee appoiated to nominate officers for the Associa- 
tion, to serve during the ensuing year, reported as follows: 

For President—John Hancock, of Ohio. 

For First Vice-President—H. A. M, Henderson, of Kentucky. 

For Vice-Presidents—E. S, Joynes, of Tennessee; Alexander 
Hogg, of Texas; J. W. Andrews, of Ohio; Edward Brooks, of 
Pennsylvania; G. A. Chase, of Kentucky; R. D. Shannon, of Mis- 
souri; J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin; S. S. Greene, of Rhode Island; 
J. H. Smart, of Indiana; James Cruikshank, of New York; J. C. 
Corbin, of Arkansas. 

For Secretary—W. D. Henkle, of Ohio. 

For Treasurer—J. Ormond Wilson, of Washington, D. C, 

For Counsellors at Large—John Eaton, of Washington, D. C. ; 
M. A. Newell, of Maryland. 

For Counsellors—C. C. Rounds, of Maine; D. B. Hagar, Mass- 
achusetts; Mrs. M. A. Stone, Connecticut; Miss Emma W. Crain, 
New York; Miss Georgiana Van Akin, New Jersey; W. H. G, 
Adney, Pennsylvania; C. R. Nelson, Indiana; W. K. Pendleton. 
West Virginia; John R. Sampson, North Carolina; Wm. R, Gar- 
rett, Tennessee ; Samuel Moss, Indiana; J. L. Pickard, Illinois ; 
E. H. Cook, Ohio; C. Y. Lacy, Minnesota; A. Armstrong, Iowa; 
G. W. Hill, Arkansas; J. A. Rainwater, Mississippi; Rufus C. 
Burleson, Texas; S. R. Thompson, Nebraska; J. M. Horley, In- 
dian Territory; Z. Richards, Washington, D. C.; S. S. Laws, 
Missouri; W. H Bartholomew, Kentucky. 


Prof. Maurice Kirby, of Henderson, Ky., then read a very in- 
teresting paper on the “ Study of Social Economy in Public 
Schools.” A large portion of the address was devoted to the 
labor question, with especial application to the present compli- 
cations arising out of the conflict between the labor and the capital 
powers of the country. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT.—Sgconp Day. 


This department was called to order by Dr. Buchanan. Pres. 
ident J. D. Runkle was then introduced to the meeting, and began 
his remarks on 


The Russian System of Art Education as ged in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


We regret that our limited space does not allow us to make 
a full abstract of this most valuable paper. We quote only one 
passage : 
In the Institute of Technology, this work was done in addition 
to the regular studies, and I have yet to hear that it was done to 
the prejudice of their standing in those studies, As to the cost of 
this instruction, by having four drawers and four sets of tools to 
each bench we can put 128 students through this course in ten 
weeks, This will work our laboratory six days in the week, and 
eight hours per day. Ina year of fifty weeks, we could put through 
five times as many, or 640 students in one year. Now for expenses ; 
the rooms we had. It cost first about $1,000 to fit up the rooms 
with benches, vises, and tools, each set costing $5.60. We paid 
our teachers $100 per month. I consider it feasible to have a high 
school with a shop of this kind that will not cost much more than 
it does now. Would put the pupil through one school at a time, 
as vise work; then forge work; then wood work, etc, Would 
make these schools so educational in their character, that whether 
the student ever used theskill or not, the schools would be justified 
as an educational feature. 

The audience was large during these remarks, and manifested 
unusual interest in them. 

At the close of President Runkle'’s remarks, and the animated 
discussion that followed, Professor Phelps, of Wisconsin. offered 
the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this department be, and 
they hereby are, tendered to President Runkle, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, for the able, practical, and satisfac 
tory presentation of the methods of instruction in industrial art 
now so successfully in operation in that institution. 


Professor Phelps warmly supported the resolution, remarking 
that the lecture of President Runkle had come as a new revelation 
to many earnest educators present, who had been anxiously grap 
pling with the problem of industrial education. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising and unanimous vote. 


Election of Officers. 

The report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers was 
called for and given as follows: 

For President —J. D. Runkle, of Massachusetts, For Vice- 
President—L, 3. Thompson, of Indiana. For Secretary—Charles 
Y. Lacy, of Minnesota. These officers were elected by acclama- 
tion. 

The department then adjourned. 


DEPARTMENT OF SU PERINTENDENCE.—Sgconp Day. 


The department of Superintendence met in the afternoon, C. S. 
Smart, school commissioner of Ohio, in the chair. J. H. Smart, 
superintendent of public instruction of Indiana, favored the or- 
ganization of an educational museum. 

The department adjourned to meet at eight o’clock the next 
morning, at the Galt House. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT.—Ssconp Day. 

The Normal Section was called to order by its president, Mr. 
Soldan, of St. Louis, and proceeded immediately to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, with the following result: Presi- 
dent—William F. Phelps, of Wisconsin ; Vice-President—T. Mar- 


cellus Marshall, of West Virginia ; Secre¢ary—Grace C. Bibb, of 
St. Louis. 
In the absence of Mr. J. C. Greenough, of Rhode Island, his 


paper on 
Common-School Studies in Normal Schools, 


was, upon motionsof Professor Phelps, read by its title. We pre- 
sent the following brief abstract of this interesting paper : 

The normal schools are a part of the common-school system ; 
they are the outgrowth of its needs, and one of the prime elements 
of its progress. Higher institutions of learning have improved 
their methods of instruction as the result of the influence of nor- 
mal schools. A normal school must do something more than to 
teach higher branches. Its main work is to train its pupils to teach 
the studies of the common school. 

Among the methods most commonly employed in schools, two 
are prominent: one may be called the book method, the other the 
natural method. By the one, the author of the text-book is the 
real instructor of the class; by the other, the teacher is the in. 
structor. [Professor Greenough then compared most carefully 
these two methods of instruction.] The natural method is the 
one used by all discoverers of truth, Itis the only method by 
which the boundaries of human knowledge have been or can be 
extended. It was employed by Socrates; it was the method of 
|Bacon. By this method, Pestalozzi, Froeb:l, and others, revolu- 
tionized primary teaching in Germany. 

When anormal graduate takes charge of a school, he should 


be able and ready to show his pupils the rightfulness of doing the 
work before them, in accordance with the regulations of the 
school. He should administer the government of the school in 
accordance with recognized laws of right, and as means to a true 
moral culture. The normal school, then, must furnish daily train- 
ing in the principles, and in the application of moral truth and of 
duty, by basing its work upon moral grounds, 

The department then adjourned to listen to the lectures of the 
other sectons, 


DEPT. OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION.—Sgconp Day. 


The leading feature and most edifying part of the programme of 
Higher Instruction was a discussion, participated in by several 
members, on the paper read by Prof. W. B. Webb, of Tennessee, 
at the morning session of the convention. The paper of Mr. 
Stark, on the “ Place of English in the Higher Education,” and the 
address of Prof. Thomas R. Price, delivered on Tuesday, were 
also under discussion. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The third and last day’s proceedings of the Association opened 
Thorsday, with prayer by Rev. B. M. Messick, D.D. President 
M. A. Newell introduced Prof. L. S. Thompson, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, who réad a paper on 

Drawing in Public Schools. 

It may be said that we have three classes of educators in our 
country. For our present purpose, these classes may be desig- 
nated as follows: The utilitarian class, the disciplinarian class, 
and the zsthetic class. The utilitarian class judges the worth of 
a study by its practical utility in every-day life. Of a new candi- 
date for favor this class asks such questions as these: Of what use 
is it? Will it enable its possessor to earn money? Can one, by 
use of it, win his daily bread any easier than without it? Will it 
give its possessor power or influence in the world? The second 
class of educators considers the disciplinary uses of a study of 
more consequence frequently than the knowledge gained. Previ- 
ous to the admission of a new study, the esthetic class inquires, 
What effect will it have upon the taste? Will it increase one’s 
love of nature? Will it strengthen a love for the beautiful in 
poetry, eloquence, or the fine arts? Will it have a tendency to 
polish the mind, gratify the fancy, or calm the boisterous passions? 


In short, will it warm into activity the higher soul-capacities, and 
thereby assist in elevating man to the highest degree of culture 
known or imagined in this life? If the subject of drawing be ra- 
tionally presented to any of these classes, we shall have no fears 
of an unfavorable answer. The utilitarian will readily acknow!l- 
edge that there is “#0 person, whatever his profession, but at 
times has need of drawing to render his ideas intelligible to others.” 


Mr. J. D. Henkle, the secretary, made some statements concern- 
ing the financial condition of the Association, explained the neces- 
sities of sustaining the Association on a good financial basis, and 
called for pledges of lifememberships. A number of members, 
representing the various States present, responded promptly to 
the call. 

The Bureau of Education. 

The committee on Bureau of Education then made its report 
through the chairman, Mr. W. F. Phelps, which our limited space 
will not permit us to insert as we would otherwise desire. 

Prof. J. B. Bowman, regent of Kentucky University at Lexing- 
ton, offered the following resolutions, which were referred to the 
committee on the Bureau of Education: 

Whereas, The United States government, from an early period 
in the history of the country, in the organization of States and 
Territorities adopted the policy of setting apart a portion of the 
public lands for educational purposes ; and 

Whereas, This policy-was reasserted in the act of Congress of 
July, 1862, donating lands for the endowment and support of in- 
dustrial and technical colleges in the several States; and 

Whereas, The demands for a broader system of education, both 
general and peoteodienel, aed peculiarly American, are increasing 


with our advancing civilization ; therefore, 
That this Association recognize the great principle 


Resolved, 
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that the public domain of this country belongs to the whole peo- 
je, and that a liberal portion of the same should be set apart sa- 
credly for the education of the whole people. 

Resolved, That this Association does hereby reaffirm its cordial 
approval of the measures which have been pending before Con- 
gress for several years, providing for the permanent investment of 
the proceeds of the sales of public lands, annually occurring, as a 
national fund, the income from which shall be apportioned, under 
the superintendence of the Bureau of Education, among the sev- 
eral States, upon a proper basis, for the benefit of common schools 
and normal instruction; and for the more complete endowment 
and support of the industrial and technical colleges already estab. 
lished, or which may be hereafter established, in the several States 
under the act of Congress approved July, 1862. 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each State be appointed 
to communicate to the President of the United States, and to the 
next Congress, this action of the Association, and to urge their 
approval and support of the same. 

Dr. Rufus C. Burleson then read a paper on the educational in 
terests in Texas. 

The Educational Wants in the South, 
was then presented to the Association by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, 

But what are the educational wants of the South as stated by 
Southern men? They want better school-houses. So do we want 
better school-houses at the North. Yours may not be-so numer- 
ous or so good as ours, but we have been thirty, fifty, a hundred 
years in building them, You have just begun in earnest, and a 
school system is not built up in a month or a year. I know 
you have many good school-houses ; next year you will have 
more, and the next,—until you rival the best of ours. They 
want better teachers. This want is also felt in all States 


and countries. It can be supplied only by the establishment of 
teachers’ seminaries or normal schools, You have begun this 
work. Letit goon, Let training schools and normal schools be 
tounded one by one, and your teachers will be gradually lifted up 
to a higher level, and new life will be infused into the whole work 
of education, You need, as we do, patience, for the time when 
education shall be universal seems long in coming; but, brothers, 
be of good courage, for the victory cannot be uncertain, The Re- 
public must either educate or die. 


At the conclusion of the discussion, the Association adjourned. 


DEPT. OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. — Tuirp Day. 


Miss Lydia D. Hampton, of Louisville, read an interesting paper 
on * First Lessons in Reading,” and illustrated her ideas most 
effectively by introducing classes of very small children. 


EVENING SESSION, 
The proceedings of the evening session opened with an address 
oy Hon. George W. Hill, State Superintendent, Arkansas, on 


* Educated Mind,” 
Memorial Committee; Etc. 


At the conclusion of the address, the president reported the fol. 
lowing names as the committee appointed to memoralize Congress 
in behalf of a Bureau of Education: William T. Harris, Missouri 
W. F. Phelps, Wisconsin; J. L Pickard, Illinois; E. E. White, 
Indiana; A. J. Rickoff, Ohio; J. B, Bowman, Kentucky; Edward 
Brooks, Pennsylvania; W. H. Raffner, Virginia ; B. G. Northrop, 
Connecticut; T. W. Bicknell, Massachusetts; S. M. Etter, Illinois ; 
J. H. Smart, Indiana; Leon Trousdale, Tennesee; S. R. Thomp- 
son, Nebraska; Rufus C, Burleson, Texas, 

Resolutions of Thanks, etc. 

Secretary Henkle read resolutions of thanks, which were sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Resolutions for adoption by the As- 
sociation. 

They were passed unanimously as reported by the committee: 
J. L. Pickard, J. Hancock, and J. D. Runkle. 

The Committee on Deceased Members presented a series of 
resolutions on the death of Hon. John A. Norris, late State School 
Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio, and Hon. Warren 
Johnson, late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Maine. 

The: following resolution, offered at a previous meeting, was 
adopted as the fourth by-law of the Association : 


That no paper, lecture, or address, shall be read before the As- 
sociation, or any of its departments, in the absence of its author ; 
nor shall any such paper, lecture, or address, be published in the 
— of proceedings without the consent of the Association in 
each case, 


The Association now took up the discussion of “ Industrial Edu- 


cation.” 
Adjournment. 


At 10 o'clock the president announced that many of the mem- 
bers could not remain longer, and a motion to adjourn was adopted, 
passing over to the next annual meeting the further discussion of 
the deeply interesting subject. 

Immediately following this discussion the Association adjourned. 

The place of holding the next meeting was not definitely fixed. 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis were the rival candidates, and a preference was shown for 
St. Louis, It is believed that the latter city will be the place of 
the next meeting. 

We have been obliged to omit abstracts of several papers which 
a highly spoken of, from the fact that we were unable to obtain 
them. 

Thus closed one of the most successful meetings which was ever 
held under the auspices of the National Association. The attend- 
ance was full, the papers able and interesting, and covered almost 


every live issue which is today before the educational world. The 
00d people of Louisville hospitably entertained the many strangers 
Within her gates to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


Eduational _Intelligence. 


— Colby University, known as Waterville College until 1867, 
had 109 students during the last year, the largest number since 
1861. It enters upon its fifty-eighth year with excellent promise. 
It is claimed that the expenses of each stttdent need not exceed 
$300 per annum. Rev, Henry E. Robbins, D.D., is the president. 
It is located at Waterville, Me., one of the most beautiful villages 
in that State. 

— The inaugural address of Emerson E, White, LL.D., pres- 
ident of Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana, is a scholarly 
paper. President White is widely known as one of the most phil- 
osophic and practical educators of America, and we congratulate 
Indiana on its good fortune in securing him to re-organize and 
manage this university. Good work will be done by him. 

— Rev. A. A. E. Taylor, D.D., is president of the University 
of Wooster, Ohio, which was founded and owned by Ohio Synods 
of the Presbyterian church: its aim being to secure the highest 
form and grade of literary, scientific, and Christian culture. The 
number of students in all departments was, during the last year, 
375: 
— The department of conchoslogy at Vassar College has received 
a fresh impetus in the purchase of the Witthaus collection of 
shells, the finest private collection in existence, and valued by ex- 
perts at $25000 The collection represents 5,000 distinct species 
and 10 000 varieties, and was made without regard to expense. 

— Misses M. P. Guilford and N. B. Rand of the Newton (Mass.) 
schools have resigned. 

— Mr. Grote, the historian, and late president of University 
College, England, bequeathed a sum of £6,000, payable on the 
death of his wife, for the endowment of the professorship of Philos. 
ophy of Mind and Logic. 

— Rev. C. Y. Mills and wife, founders of Mills Seminary, at 
Brooklyn, Cal., have recently deeded the institution, valued at 
least at $100,000, to trustees and their successors forever, for the 
specific purpose of educating young ladies. 

— The endowments of Ohio Wesleyan University have been in- 
creased over $100,000 during the past year. 

— Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Penn., Rev. Edward J. 
Gray president, is one of the Methodist education landmarks, It 
has had a noble line of presidents, among whom is numbered 
Bishop Bowman, It has provided for an additional special 
course of study, called the “ Latin Scientific.” Students are to be 
admitted without examination in Greek, and upon passing through 
three years of study, special attention being paid to analytical 
chemistry and laboratory work, they are to receive the degree of 


bachelor of science. The head of this special course is C. F. 


Himes, Ph.D., late of Heidelberg. 

— The New York University is in financial difficulty, owing to 
loss of revenue arising from shrinkage in the value of the bonds 
and stocks in which a large part of its capital was invested. 

— George Emerson, formerly professor of Classics in New 
Hampton Institute, is to practice law at Bristol. The New Hamp- 
shire State Normal School will open Sept. 12. Ambrose P. Kel- 
sey will continue as principal. The Dublin High School com- 
menced Wednesday, Aug. 14, under the instruction of Mr, Smith. 
The catalogue of the Stevens High School, Claremont, just re- 
ceived: A. J. Swain, A.M., principal ; Sarah A. Vinton and Ellen 
E. Hamilton, A.B., assistants. The sub-mastership in the Nashua 
High School has been abolished; Miss M. J. Burge, of Hollis, 
has been appointed teacher; Miss E. H. Hidden, of Lexington, 
Mass., has been elected to a position in the same school; Hon. 
John H. Goodale has been re-elected superintendent. The fall 
term of the Conant High School, Jeffrey, began Monday, Aug. 20, 
with 56 scholars. The instructors in the Keene High School are 
F. W. Hooper, A.B., William C., Campbell, A.B., Miss H. M. 
Nash, and Miss E, M. Taft. 

— Memorial Hall at Union College is being completed, — a 
friend of the president has presented $12,000. 

— The requirements of the general and special courses at Cor- 
nell have been made more stringent. o 

— Gen. D. H. Hill, of North Carolina, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Arkansas University, at Fayetteville. 

— Prof. S. S. Hamill has accepted the chair of History, Khet- 
oric, and English Literature in I)linois College. 

— At the recent annual meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ convention, it was stated, as an argument for State pensions 
to retired teachers, that two hundred teachers who had been in the 
service in New York for fifteen or twenty years, were in alms- 
houses, or dependent upon friends for support. 

— The Swedish school system is perhaps equal to any in the 
world. Of the children of school age, 97 per cent. attend school. 
Eight months is the length of the school term. Sweden has seven 
normal schools. The teachers are required to have normal train- 
ing. Pensions are given to disabled and superannuated teachers. 
Only one case of capital punishment reported since 1866. 

— Thomas Hunter, president of the normal college of New York, 
received the degree of Ph.D. from Williams College at its last Com- 
mencement. 

— Prof. Theo. Wormley, of Starling Medical College at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been appointed professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ; rs 

— The Board of Judges, appointed by the Massachusetts educa- 
tional authorities, to report on the annual exhibition of drawings 


from the public schools, say that the most characteristic and hope- 
ful feature of this year’s collection, is the distinctly industrial ten- 
dency of the work. For the first few years of these exhibitions 
the pictorial element predominated. The present movement in 
furtherance of the art element in manufactures was made in order 
to give a practical direction to art study, not of a pictorial or pro. 
fessional kind, but as bearing on successfu! industty in the work. 
shop. This intention is understood, and in the best exhibits the 
exercises all have relation to different branches of skilled labor. 

— The Hebrew clergy of Baltimore offer to give gratuitous in- 
struction in the language and literature of their people, to students 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 

-— Eight young ladies who were recently graduated from one of 
the seminaries of Macon, Ga., made their own graduation dresses 
and set the type for the printing of their essays. 

— The Society for the Encouragement of Study at Home has 
closed its fourth term of correspondence. §76 young ladies havé 
been pursuing the studies assigned, of whom 419 have done satis- 
factory work, and most of the others have given sufficient reason 
for their failure. The books of the library, which are loaned at 
one cent per day, have been increased in number, and a new 
agency has been established during the year, in Louisiana, Ladies 
wishing to join, should write to Miss Anna E. Ticknor, No. 9 
Park street, Boston, from whom they will receive circulars giving 
information and courses of study. 

— Pres. I. W. Andrews has been connected with Marietta Col- 
Jege since 1838; until 1855 as professor of Mathematics, and since 
that time as president. 

— The Rev. Irving J. Marratt, now pursuing his studies in Leip 
sic, Germany, has been elected successor of Professor Orris in the 
chair of the Greek Language and Literature in Marietta College 
Ohio. 

— E. A. Gastman has been reélected superintendent of the 
public schools of Decatur, Ii]. He has already served seventeen 
years as superintendent in Decatur. He has also been elected 
successor of Dr. Sewall at the Normal University in Illinois, 

— Thirty-two students were graduated at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The property of the university is reported as worth 
$1,253 296, liabilities, $184 280. 

— Ladies are to be admitted to the classes of New York Uni- 
versity next year, but on these conditions: they must pay for in- 
struction, (the young men have tuition free), and recite after the 
young men have finished for the day. 

— The Maryland teachers will request the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins University to consider and report whether or not it be 
for the public good to edit two series of text-books,—one series on 
English, Greek, and Latin classics, and the second on mathematics, 
—from the primary school up to the university, to be so conven- 
iently arranged and systematically graduated that “ each page in 
every book be complete in itself up to that stage of progress.” 

— The first diplomas given in Dakota were recently presented 
to the class of ’77 in the Yankton High School. 

— Of the 823 girls that applied recently for admission to the 
Normal College of New-York city, 118 failed to pass satisfactory 
examinations, 

— Five young men graduated from Kenyon College at Gambier, 
Ohio, and $32,000 were subscribed to endow an additional pro- 
fessorship. 

— According to a writer in the Saturday Review, there are 140,- 
977 pupils under instruction in the schools of Cairo, Egypt, of whom 
111,803 are in the primary Arab schools, 15335 in the Mosque 
schools, and 2 960 in the municipal schools; 1,385 are educated by 
the government, and 8,961 by missions and religious communities. 

— Dr. H. McDonnell has given $10,000 for the endowing of 
scholarships at Vassar. The library now numbers 12,000 volumes. 
The number of single rooms has been increased, and between 
$3,000 and $4,000 have been raised by alumnz. 

— A bill to establish uniformity in text-books has been defeated 
in the Illinois House of Representatives. 

— There are 42,120 pupils in the Chicago schools, the average 
attendance being 37,048. 

— The German schools in London, which were founded in 1805 

with 17 scholars, now have 495 scholars, and are about to have 
new buildings. The German community is mostly made up of 
sugar-bakers, dwelling in East London. 
— Prof, John McCrady, who was recently connected with the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard College, has made 
an engagement to spend a part of the year at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

— Prof. John M. Crady has tendered his resignation as profes- 
sor of Zodlogy at Harvard. 

— The library of Congress embraces full 300,000 volumes, be- 
ing the largest single library in the United States. 

— Frank S. Loud, formerly tutor in mathematics at Amherst 
College, has been elected to the chair of Mathematics and Meta- 
physics at the Colorado State College. 

— The house in which Goldsmith lived while usher in Dr, Mil- 
ner’s school at Peckham, and where good Dr. Primrose and Moses 
and all the rest of those delightful people first dawned upon paper, 
has been sold for “building purposes.” 

=~ The empress Normal School at Tokio, Japan, has about 250 
women and girls in it, besides fifty or sixty in the kindergarten. 
Mr, Mamakara, the superintendent, is a Christian, 


_ — In Denmark the parents are compelled to send their children 
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to school from their seventh to their fourteenth year, or pay a fine 
for every day they stay out, as follows: during the first month, 
about two cents; during the second, four cents; during the third, 
eight cents, and so on. 

— German Universities have 1,400 American students. Ger- 
educational statistics show that in Saxony one out of 1,194 of the. 
total male population is in actual attendance upon a university 
while in Prussia the proportion is one to 1,328. 

— The superintendent's report of the Flint (Mich.) Public Schools, 
shows that the schools are in a prosperous condition. Number of 
pupils for the past year, 1916. Number of teachers, 33. T. W 
Crissey, Esq., is the superintendent, and also teaches the science 
of government, English literature, and book-keeping, in the high 
school. 7 

— The Simpson Centenary College is located at Indianola, War- 
ren Co., Iowa, about one hour’s ride from Des Moines, the cap- 
ital of the State. The grounds contain twelve acres of land, and 
the buildings are pleasantly located. Rev. Alexander Burns, D.D., 
is president. 

— The University of California is located at Berkeley, on the 
slopes of the Contra Casta hills, about five miles from Oaklands, 
facing the Golden Gate, and its domain contains 200 acres. It 
was instituted by law in 1868, and opened to students in the au- 
tumn of 1869, when the old “ College of California” transferred its 
property and students to the university, and closed its work. John 
LeConte, LL.D., is president. The number of students for the 
last year was 305. 

— The examination of the Normal School, situated at Truro, 
N. S., was attended by a large number of educational notabilities. 
The work done by this establishment is producing good results. 

— The new London (Eng.) school board have advised the es- 
tablishment of a school for truant pupils, to which, with the pa- 
rent’s consent, habitual truants may be committed for a period 
from six days toa month. The plan has been in successful op- 
eration in Hamburg, and has been introduced into some American 
cities in a modified form. 

— At Cambridge College, England, the discipline is in one re- 
spect strict. Residence in the college building is absolutely re- 
quired, and all the entrances into the colleges are closed at sunset, 
except the great gate, and that is locked at ten o’clock. 

— Protestantism is gaining on Mohammedanism in Palestine. 
There are now 250 Protestant churches in the Holy Land, and 
7,600 children in Protestant schools. 

— The University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, has had 


New Publications. 


HIGHER Lessons IN EnGuIsH. A work on English Grammar 
and Composition, in which the Science of the Language is made 
tributary to the Art of Expression. A course of practical les- 
sons, carefully graded, and adapted to every-day use in the 
school-room. By Alonzo Reed, A.M., Instructor in English 
Grammar in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, 
and Brainerd Kellogg, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in the same Institution. New York: Clark & May- 


nard. 

This higher book and its companion, Graded Lessons in English, 
aim distinctively and practically at a given purpose, —that of teach- 
ing all the essential principles thoroughly, with a view to enable 
the pupil to speak and write the language correctly. The grand 
object seems to be to make the study of grammar tributary to the 
art of expression. The plan of these books seems to us admira- 
ble; it ignores the mere lodging of facts and principles in the 
memory, but compels the scholar to actually engage in the attract- 
ive work of “composing sentences, arranging and re-arranging 
their parts, contracting, expanding, punctuating, and criticising 
them,—the analysis furnishing him materials for the synthesis, and 
the synthesis supplementing the analysis.” 

This method of studying language compels the application of 
principles, by actual work in composition, step by step, and makes 
the knowledge gained a real, permanent acquisition. Is not this 
the genuine fruit that should be harvested as the result of a correct 
course of grammatical study? It should aid the pupil in his 
speech, guide him in the act of composition, and give proper force 
and power to his spoken words, and to the use of his pen, when- 
ever he attempts to convey his thought in language. 

We have carefully examined this complete course, in two shin 
books, and believe that the authors have made the art of com- 
position so attractive as to overcome the general prejudice that 
seems naturally to exist in the minds of the young against the 
study of grammar. Every teacher in America should procure 
these little books, and study the plan they teach thoroughly. The 
introduction price of the Graded Lessons is 30 cents, and of the 
Higher Lessons, 50 cents. 


THE BLACKBOARD IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, A practical guide 
for Superintendents and Teachers. By Frank Beard. New 
York Jesse Haney & Co., 119 Nassau street. Price $1.50. 


The object of this volume is to aid the superintendents and 
teachers of the Sabbath school in the use of the blackboard. 
Samples of instruction to be given in drawing are furnished, with 
directions how to make the exercises both practical and useful. 


will impress the mind and heart, and the drawing is one of the 
means of arresting the attention and impressing spiritual truth in 
Sundal school instruction. The book is nicely printed, and many 
of the cuts are suggestive. 


TExt-Book OF ENGLISH PHONOLOGY. A Treatise on the Ele. 
mentary Sounds of the English Language, with a list of Words 
illustrating their use. By W. R. Smith. Davenport, Iowa : 
Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers. 


This book is intended for teachers and grammar-school pupils. 
Its aim is to aid phonetic instruction, and contribute to a correct 
pronunciation of the English language as used in America. 


PLato’s APOLOGY OF SOCRATES AND CriTo. Edited by W. 

Wagner, Ph.D. Price $1.25. Boston: John Allyn. 

A neat and beautiful edition of this celebrated classic. It is 
based on the third English edition of Wagner; the principal 
changes consist of the addition of frequent references to Good- 
win’s Greek Moods and Tenses, and to Goodwin’s and Hadley’s 
Greek Grammars, and the omission of some references to parallel 
passages. The book has been prepared with great care by the 
publisher, and will be found to be admirably adapted for college 
and school use. The text will be found to be unusually correct, 
and the hotes full and suggestive. Specimen copies will be mailed, 
postpaid, to instructors on application to the publisher, 


STUDENTS’ AND TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF QUESTIONS ON THE 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, including Zad/es of the variable words. 
Prepared to meet the requirements for admission to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and other and Universities. By 
Alfred Hennequin, A.M. Chicago: S. R. Winchell & Co. 


No teacher of French can afford to be without these admirable 
questions. 


REMINISCENCES OF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. By B, Van Maren- 
holz-Biilow. Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann; with a sketch 
of the life of Froebel, by Emily Shreff. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, Price $1.50, 

This book is of deep interest to the general reader, and of the 
highest value to the educator of to-day. At length the principles 
of Froebel’s system are being better understood in America, and, 
when comprehended, are being approved and adopted by the 
most sagacious and thoughtful teachers of young children, and by 
parents who desire to train their offspring in the best way in the 
home circle. 

Froebel’s life and work need study and thought, and those who 
are interested in his mission will need to read not only these 
reminiscences, which give the particulars of his life during his 


The author claims that illustrations may be used in a way that 


102 students during the past year. 


last years, but will also be glad to peruse the able paper, read by 


Language Lessons---Grammar---Composition. 


IMPORT 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


The Best and 


the Cheapest. 


Graded Lessons in English, Introductions B06. 
144 pages. 16mo, Bound in Cloth. 


other book on same subject 
is given in exchange, - 22c. 


Higher Lessons in English, 
264 pages. 16mo. Bound in Cloth, 


book of similar grade is 
given in exchange, - - 36c. 


_ Books ordered for Introduction will be delivered at above named prices to any part of the United 
States. Sample copies for Examination, with a view to Introduction, will be sent by masl to Teachers 


or School Officers on receipt of the Exchange price. 
T. T. BAILEY, 


ABRAM BROWN, Agent, 
46 Madison St., CHICAGO. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


Address 


5 Barclay St., New York. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. _ 


The Chandler Scientific Department offers a general 
course designed to prepare young men for business or for 
professional study. course is based mainly on Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and the Modern Languages. 

It also offers, in connection with the Thayer School, the 
most full and complete course in Civil Engineering in this 
country. Necessary expenses very low. Entrance Exam- 
ination August 29. 

Pror. E. R. RUGGLES, N. H. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 28th Winter Session will on Tuurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the commodious e Building. Clinical 


new 
Philadciphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
a H ospi Spri 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the dd 


RAGHEL BODERY, AM, 
ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FoR BOYS. 


No. 10 Somerset 8t., Boston. (Established A. D. 1880.) 
The course of is arranged to 


American Kindergarten, 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 

At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged by 
and manufactured only for Miss Schools and Families 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 


The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten will 
add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruction in 


Oral and Written Arithmetic Combined. 


The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
Combining Oral and Written Exercises in a Natural and Logical System of Instruction. 


By ALBERT N. RAUB, A.M., 
PRINCIPAL OF THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Elementary Arithmetic: Oral ? Written. 
By ALBERT N. RAUB, A.M. 


~ The publishers have the pleasure of announcing that they will issue about August 1st, 1877, the above two valuable 
books, and request that Directors and Teachers will not decide upon the adoption of any Arithmetics for use during the 
next school year, until they have had an opportunity of examining these books, and comparing them with any others pub- 
lished. The high reputation of the author as a thorough practical teacher will secure them a wide examination, and the 
publishers believe the excellence of the books themselves will give them a large circulation. 

The publishers claim that these are the cheapest books in the market,—a fact of great importance to School Boards 
and others who have to furnish the supplies for the pupils in our schools. : f 

They are logical, systematic, and natural in their development, and just what active, practical, and progressive teachers 
want. They give the pupil a thorough knowledge of Arithmetic, and in doing it, consume no more time than is necessary 

INTRODUCTION PRICES. 
TERMS: Raub's Complete Arithmetic, 50 cts.; Elementary Arithmetic, 30 cts. 


ga Sample Copies for examination witl be sent on receipt of the Introduction Price. 
All Teachers should examine these, the latest and best Arithmetics, 
ge Catalogues of our Publications will be sent to any address upon application. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
131d 822 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. — 


The Lancaster School Mottoes. 
“THESE MOTTOES ARE A GRAND HIT: NEEDED EVERYWHERE: WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


1. Thou God Seest Me. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to| No Lie Thrives. Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and 
Please, 2. Never Forget that God is Ruling. Reverse:| that Well. 8. Do Right. Have Faith in God. Reverse: 


Froebel’s Science, which will offer superior advantages to 
oe ee WY understand the methods and principles of 
or Mr, H. B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 129 i 


KINDERGARTEN. 
mal Clase will begin on Monday, Oct. 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sin; 
are essential Number of students 


Chestnut Street, Boston, . 129 tf 


tho class "ls Address, 52 | mails. 


**With Malice toward None, With Charity for All.” Thoroughness Fi then Progress. 9. ! Just do all 
Don’t be Mean. 3+ Be Kind to One enether. Reverse: Al-| the Good ae alge don’t make any fuss med it.—Chas . 
wavs be “On Time.” No Idlers Here. 4. The Golden | Dicken’s Speech. Reverse: ‘Let no one consider the day 
Rule: Do unto Others as You would have Others do unto | as ended until the duties it bri have been discharged.” 
You. Reverse: Our Life is What We Make it. 5. The| 10. God Bless Our School. Reverse: A Silent Worker 
Schoo] Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is | is better Than a Noisy Talker. 11. No Bad Thoughts. Be 
Never Found +; ~ 6. The Three Sieves: Is it True? | Self-Reliant. Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, each Studded with 
it Just? Is ind Reverse: fur may i Diamond Seconds! 12%. The Lord’s Prayer. Reverse : 
mu € may reac ouse ever— wing, Smoki Lyi Drinking, Swearing. Boys 
Through the Street of By-and-by.” 7%. Speak the Truth; | They Cost too Much | pes ‘ 
: a Mottoes, and the Lord’s Prayer. Best 6-ply Railroad board. Colors; Salmon and Green. Printed on both 
sides. Black type, bold and attractive. ice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. Sent postpaid to any address, on receipt of 
$1.10 They are put up in heavy envelopes of Manilla paper, to secure them from rough usage in pecsing through the 
- Forty-Five Hundred Sets of these Mottoes thus far printed. 74 ak for themselves. ‘Try them, T 
American Youth. Address’ J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


° 
| 
panda | » to be made by the children. Oe oem 
100 7 arvard University and for the Scientific Is. | 
Copies recent eraminaton papers willbe sent on | 
Cation. (102 tf) W. N. EAYR 


NEW-ENGLAND FYOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Emily Shirreff, president of the Froebel Society of London, 
and author of “ Kindergarten,” “ Principles of Froebel’s System,” 
and “ Intellectual Education of Women,” at the monthly meeting 
of the Society in June, 1876, which are found in the appendix of 
this valuable volume, The work is tastefully bound, and neatly 
printed on tinted paper, and we trust will find its way into the 
library of every teacher and parent who has the training of young 
children. 

A History oF THE UNITED Srares. By Josiah W. Leeds. 
, Philadelphia J. B. Lippincott & Co. Pages, 468. 

While there are numerous school histories of our country be- 
fore the public at the present day, this volume is intended by the 
author to supply important facts generally omitted in the smaller 
histories. It is designed more especially for general reading and 
for academies, but it would certainly be a most valuable book of 
reference to have in every school-room, A strong point of the 
book is that it supplies a lack of information, and seeks to pro 
mote the knowledge of those things in the past and present his- 
tory of our country which tend to its peace, prosperity, and true 
renown, The book is published in the substantial and attractive 
manner which characterizes the works of its publishers. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS AND FARM VILLAGES. By George 
_ Waring, Jr. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, Price 75 cents. 


The papers composing this little volume are reprinted, with 
some alterations and additions from Scribner's Monthly, and make 
a manual of great practical interest. The wide-spread and grow- 
ing interest in the topics discussed makes this book most timely, 
and we hope it will aid the noble work of bringing out the beauties 
of our natural scenery, in connection with our rural towns and vil- 
lages. The appended paper on “ Eastern Farming,” by the au- 
thor, which originally appeared in the As/antic Monthly, increases 
the value of this most useful book. 


A Puonetic First Reaper, with an improved Alphabet of one 
letter for each sound ; containing an introduction, giving a con- 
cise analysis of the spelling of English words. By T. R. Vick- 
pe * Louis, Mo.: Polytechnic Publishing Company. Price 

cen 


The author claims that he has so improved, adopted, and en- 
larged the alphabet in current use as to make it an instrument for 
writing the English language phonetically. We advise our readers 
to get the book and examine it for themselves, 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN PRIMER. Deziend tu teech a proper 
Spelling and Pronunsiashon ov the English Langwej, aud tu 
serv az a direct gied tu the reeding ov ordinery English print. 
By Elieza B. Burnz. New York: Burnz & Co., Fonetic Pub- 
lishers, 33 Park Row. 


The author states her purpose as follows: “My object in pub- 
lishing this Primer and the wurks that may folo,iz tu show that 
the art ov reeding ordinery bwks may be acwierd with eez in a few 
munths by children or forenerz; whiel at the szim tiem they wil 
lern tu spel and riet in a maner so neerly rezembling the comon 
meed, that it anserz every needfwil purpus,” 


AMERICAN History For SCHOOLS; accompanied with numerous 
illustrations from original designs, and colored ma By G. P. 
Quackenbos, LL.D., author of “ First Lessons in Composition,” 
“ Illustrated Lessons in Our Language,” etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. M. W. Hazen, Agent for New England, 22 
Hawley street, Boston. Price for introductien, 60 cents. 

This is an entirely new book, freshly compiled, and is designed 
by the author to meet the demand felt for an intermediate book in 
size, between his /arger and his elementary History of the United 
States, In our judgment this book will furnish what all teachers 
need who desire a course of United States history, brief, and at 
the same time complete. The style of the work is exceedingly 
attractive. Its narrative is as interesting reading as one could 
find in more pretentious books, where all details are furnished. The 


95 


superior merit of this book of Mr. Quackenbos is the influence 
it must have upon the mind of the student in awakening a taste for 
future historical reading. 

As a text-book it is adapted to the best improved modern 
methods of teaching, having numerous maps and appropriate 
illustrations to add to the usefulness of the text. The topical re- 
views—analytical, geographical, chronological, and biographical— 
appended to the chapters, presenting in one view cotemporaneous 
events of the periods, are a feature that will be highly appreci- 
ated. The publishers have shown admirable taste in the genera! 
make-up of the book; binding, type, and beauty and accuracy of 
the maps and illustrations are fitting. We advise all boards of 
education and teachers to examine this new book. 


— CHART OF ENGLAND. By H, G, Kittredge. Price 
3.00. 

This work consists of three charts: 1. Egbert to the First Prince 
of Wales ; 2. First Prince of Wales to the First of the Stuarts ; 
3. First of the Stuarts to the Present Tine. The work is most 
beautifully done, the paper is of the best quality, and the arrange- 
ment is excellent. It is just the thing to have at one’s elbow for 
ready reference in the study of English history. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. 


TAINTOR’s Roure AND City Guipes. New York: Taintor 

Brothers, Merrill & Co. Price 25 cents. 

The present convenient volume includes the sea side resorts on 
the Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence River to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and furnishes just the information which travelers for 
health, pleasure, or business, need. It is beautifully illustrated, 
containing accurately drawn maps and wood-cuts of the most im- 
portant points of interest. The gazetteer portion of the book is 
carefully written, and is also very useful to the “traveler who 
stays at home.” 


THE THREE THE 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Leading Grammars 
IN AMERICA! 


Allen & Creenough’s Latin Crammar. 

This book,—emphatically endorsed, and almost univer- 
sally used in the leading classical schools in America,—has 
just been revised, enlarged, and greatly improved in both 
typography and subject-matter. 

“T believe that in its present greatly improved issue, it 
approximates more nearly to aperfect Latin Grammar than 
any other before the public” — Dr. C. S. RicHarps, for- 
marly Prin. Kimball Union Acad., Meriden, N. Hi. 

“From a careful examination of the new edition, I am 

pared to say that I regard it as decidedly the best of the 
_atin Grammars now in use in this country.”’— J. M. 
Wuiton, Ph. D., Pria. Williston Sem., E. Hampton, Mass. 

“Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar received in its 
first editions (1872) remarkable and extensive use. In the 
edition just issued (1877) it advances as much upon itself as 
then upon its rivals. It hasbeen used in Phillips Academy 
for four years past, and I have carefully read the revision. 
It is improved in all respects.””—C. F. P. BAncrort, Ph.D., 
Prin. Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

“We have had in use in the Adams Academy, since it 
was opened in 1872, the Latin Grammar of Messrs. Allen 
& Greenough. I haveregarded it as thc best Latin Gram- 
mar for school use published in this country. . . . 1 consider 
this new edition as a great improvement upon the former 
ones.” —Dr. Wm, R. Adams Academy, Quincy. 


Coodwin’s Creek Grammar, 

With White’s or Leighton’s Greek Lessons, and Good- 
win's Greek Reader, is used in more than three-fourths of the 
colleges and preparatory schools in the United Stotes. 


Whitney's Essentials of Eng. Crammar. 
Although but a few months before the public, it has been 
adopted by the States of Louisiana and Kansas, the cities of 
New Orleans, La.; Brooklyn, Syracuse, and Utica, N. Y. ; 
Jersey City and Camden, N. J., and in over one hundred 
places of less importance. 
_ Admirably adapted for the uses to which he proposes that 
it shall be put.—Cuas. W. Exiot, Pres. of Harvard Univ. 

I do not know that I ever before saw an English gram- 
mar which I would permit my children to look into, so great 
the chance has been that t would learn nothing or be 
taught something false.—F. J. Prof. of Eng. Lit, 
Harvard University. 

The English grammar of the future.—New England 

‘ournal of Education. 

By far the best English grammar for the use of schools 
that I have ever seen.—Rav. Tuos. Hit, D.D., £2-Pres. 
Harvard Univ. 

Incomparably superior to any school grammar known to 
me.—TuHos, W. HiGGINsON, ewport, R. 1. 


To se PusBLisHeD EARLY IN SEPTEMBER: 
Moments Ceometry. By G. A. Wentworth, 
xeter, 
Six Weeks Preparation for Reading Cesar. By 
r the Principal of a leading Academy in New England. 
arallel Rules of Latin and Greek Syntax. By 


Teachers in Williston Seminary. 
CINN & HEATH, Publishers. 
'5 Tremont Place, 20 Bond St, 46 Madison St. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. 4. 
Tuition, and Incidentals, $350 per »_in ad- 
tion, T ins April For in- 


A. W. BROWN, Principal. 
Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E,. TOURJEE, 
_—«xBUREAU. Music Hall, 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


For circulars or ipformation, address F. B. Sxow. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


EXPEDITION 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


This Expedition will sail from New York in October, 1877, 
and will visit in its route the most interesting countries and 
islands in the world. Brazil, Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Borneo, Siam, Formosa, China, 
Japan, India, Egypt, The Holy Land, Italy, 
Spain, France, and England,—form part of its pro- 
gramme. The large and convenient steamship ‘‘ ON- 
TARIO’”? has been purchased for the expedition, and will 
be commanded by COMMANDER PHILIP, U.S.N. 

Two years of delightful sight-seeing, and of scientific study 
and research, is offered by this voyage round the world. 
The young men who go as students and cadets will be care- 
fully taught and trained by a faculty of eminent professors 
from the various colleges. Very extensive and valuable col- 
lections can be made. 

Price of the two years’ voyage to a student, $2,500; price 
toa cadet, $2,000, and uniform furnished by the Director. 
Those applying first will have choice of staterooms, etc. 

For Circulars giving full particulars of the Expedition, 
apply either to Gen. DANIEL MACAULEY, 

St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. ; 
Or A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
283 Washington St., Boston. 133d 


CONTENTS 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


Our New Monthly Magazine, 


AUCUST. Nol. 


Day-School & Parish Recreations: 
A Tennyson Evening. The Meadow Song (music). 
Declamation for a Little Boy.| A Musical Threnody. 
Resurgite!—June, 1877. My Wide Awakes. 
The Procession of the Birds. | Trying to be Big. 
Russia and Turkey: (Decl.) 
Sunday-School Exercises : 3 
Minerals and Gems of Bible. |Concert Exercise: Paradise. 
The Lesson of the Wheat. | Floral Good-bye. 
Blackboard Acrostic Exercise.| Notice to S. S. Teachers. 
One Day out of Seven. 
Mission Department: 
Solicitors. Our own Folks. 
P for aCircle. |The Voice Recitation. 
The Kingdom Coming. Elim: Anniversary Hymn. 
“* Once ‘Phere Was.” Plea for a Mission Concert. 
Temperance Entertainments: 


Old Gander and the Geslings.| No Drunkards There. 
Rise! Oh, Rise! 

T arning Suggestions. 
What to Drink: (Address.) 


**Goop Timgs”’ is One Dollar per year ; 
Fi 


Cents single number. Bt 

bscribers, contributors, and friends address the 
pobleher, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, or the Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell 
i A » Chu other 
for and richness of tone. 
Catalogue free. 


A SEMINARY GRADUATE would like a situation | 
in a first-class school, where she can teach French and | 


German or English branches in exchange for Musical In- 
struction. Good references. Address Teacner, care of 
C, J. Wheeler, Providence, R. I. 133 b 


LADY who can produce the best testimonials as an 

A.B. of Boston University, desires a position as teacher 
in a ened or academy. Address A. F. WittaMs, 
South Foster, R. I. 133 


EOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

A gentleman who can do original work in Geology and 
Botany, would like to make a permanent engagement as an 
Instructor. Address, F. B. Snow, N. E. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 133 a 


A GRADUATE OF YALE, who has had experience 
in teaching, desires an engagement for the ensuing year. 
Can instruct in Mathematics, the Classics, and English 
Branches. Good references. Address L. W. M., Box 618, 
Norwich, Conn. 1334 
A LADY, a Normal graduate of two years successful 
experience as a Teacher, desires a situation. Good rec- 
ommendations furnished. Address, Txacner, Box 271, 
Chicopee, Mass, 132 a 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 

A graduate of one of the first Americap, and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by appl¥ing at this office. 

NEW-ENG. JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
104 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, B 


RECITATION CARD. | 


Av’ ge. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGEN RO 
RESCENI 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious fecudiarities of the Russians and Turks ; their 
home-life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and G 

Richly illustrated. The Jock millions need now. 


Wanted instantly, 3000 Agents on very \iberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BROTHERS, Publishers, 
309 Main St.. Sprir gfield, Mass. 124 


The full HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CAREER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, and | 
best. Has double the t of matter, more and better 


illustrations, and is every way superior. 744 large pages. | 
Price, $2.00 Be not deceived. Buy the best. Agents, | 
send for Circulars with best terms ever heard of. Address, | 
H. S. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O 
NOTICE! We have 
largest and best selling Sta- | 
tionery Package in the world. | 
It contains 18 sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece | 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy 
in and drops, post-paid, 35 cts. 5 packages, with assorted | 
ewelry, 81. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. KRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting ooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime, Agents are 
coining money, and say it is the best selling article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $1. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample haif-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 . ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION | 
for $2. BRIDE & Co., 
108 72 769 Broadway, N.¥. 


| grades of schools and colleges in which 


Copyright, 1875, by Wiitiam E. Buck. — Patented, Oct. 24, 1365. 
a Sort Pancit, anp Erasg witH Moisturs. 


ADAPTED TO ANY SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 


These Cards, two and three-fourths by three and one-half 
inches, are printed upon board manufactured for the purpose, 
which is firm, emooth, and durable. They are coated with a 
water-proof composition, for lead-pencil use, by the ** Amer- 
ican Tablet Manufacturing Company,” under their patent 

October 24, 1865, which isa sufficient guarantee that THEY 
CAN BE USED THOUSANDS OF TIMES, 

They are designed for use by teachers who would 
MARK RECITATIONS FUSTLY BY RE.- 
CORDING THEM IMMEDIATELY. Each 
Card has printed upon its facea PERMANENT 
blank form for recording the Name and Number 
of a Pupil, his Daily Recitations in Five Studies 
Jor one Month each, and Forms for the Averages 
of the same at the end of cach Week or Month, 
which may then be transferred to any form of 
School Record or Report. 

The Card is intended for a record of any number of studies, 
not exceeding five, for one month each; but in the higher 
essors have 
special departments, it may be found convenient for a record 
of one during a term of five months or 

or year. are 
therefore cheap. 

They are put up in boxes of fifty each, with directions, aud 
will be sent, postage-paid, on receipt of price. 

(@™ These Cards and Buck’s Universal School Record 
sold, and the Trade supplied, by 

LEE & SHEPARD, 


41—45 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


(@™ Ano illustrated Circular, methods of usin 
these Cards, and full description of the Universal Sch 
Reeord, sent /ree, on application. Twelve Specimen 
Pages, showing all the forms of the Records, sent ai 

om position-Subjec new practical, pted to 
stamps. For illustrat rcular, pecimen Pages 
Record, or the Composition-Subjects, ess only 

WM. E. BUCK, Sufi. of Schoois, 
131 a Manchester, N. H, 


Studies. 
| 
| — 
||| Av’ge. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
| 
| 


Publisher's Notes. 
Tus attention of oor readers is especialy Eucational Publications 


vited to the advertisement in another column of tl obey 
the “* Woodroff Scientific Expedition around the 


World.” It has been organized under the direc- ’ 

tion of James O. Woodruff, of Indianapolis, Ind., G. P, PUTNAM S SON S, 
with whom the idea originated. It will afforda 182 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK. 
vast opportunity for young students and teachers prettin ; 

to see the world, and at the same time pursue INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

their studies in science under the most pleasant of Giasgow. Vol. I., Non- 


Metals, Vol The Metis? so. 
: $e. is; 
and favorable auspices. : yr n Advanced ‘Science Sends.) 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CQAL MIN- 
ING. By Prof. J. H Collins (Elementary Science 
Series) 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. 

A NEW STAR ATLAS, 

For the Library, the School, and the Observatory. In 


Hurp & HovGHTON announce on another 
page, a valuable list of standard books, to which 


we refer our readers. 
One of the best inkstands for schools, and the twelve circular maps. By Richard A. Proctor. 8vo, 
cloth ex'ra, $2.50. 


neatest blackboard eraser in the market, is far- - ; 
nished by H. H. Burrirgton, Providence, R. I. THE SCIENCE OF AISTHETICS Ry 
See his advertisement in this issue of THE| prof H N. Day. New edition. 12mo, cloth/extra, 
with stee! plate, $2.00. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. ~ 
Crark & MAYNARD would call the attention 


An Elementary System of Theoretical and Practical 
of our readers to two excellent books just issued : By Pret. Heary Day. some, doth 
Graded Lessons in English, and Higher Lessons| THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
in English. See advertisement, By Prof. Heury N. Day. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

J. H. Butier & Co. announce the “ Lancaster Kofta we 
School Mottoes.” Jast the articles every teacher THE OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHY. 
needs to adorn the plain walls of her school-room. For the use of Schools and Classes. By Prof J. J. El- 
As the publishers say, “ They speak for them- mendorf, of kacive College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
estied* GOMBERT’S SERIES OF FRENCH 


W SSLeEran UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three cal, Latin-Scien’ 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg: 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
6xst year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. rgth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Prepara For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. Bucser, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
TTEN. 


Pa 52 22 
BELe!T COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuaprm. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. zoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. _ 
COLLEGE, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, I. W. Strona. D.D. 
DSUR COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate: climate unrivaléd. 32m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent 
COLLEGE OF AGRI ULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F, Macoun, D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. Hutserr. 


M4SIEtTTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata 
logue. etc., address the President, |. W. ANprEws. 


ceurses of study, — tific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. _ 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY. 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department 


agedies and Comedies of Moliere, Racine, | Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P. Corneiile, I. Corneilie, and Voltaire. With Argu- 
will interest many of our readers: Shorter Eng-| cloth, price per volume, socents. (See separate list.) 


Address Prof. E 


head of each scene, and Nutes CBANDLER SCHOOL—Scientifix 


Department of 
R. RuGGigs, Hanover, N, H. 


CLASSICS, for School and College Use. A selection 
CASSELL, PeLTER & GALPIN’s advertisement} of the best Tr 

lish Poems, and Morley's First Sketch of English'GERMAN CLASSICS FOR AMERI- 
Literature. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance -examinations September 19 and 20. S. 


CAN STUDENTS. Edited by James Morgan Hart, | nun 


LL.D. The following volumes are now ready: 


A LONG List of valuable and solid books is IL SCHIELER'S PICCOLOMENE 


Il. GOETHE'S HERMANNanad DOROTHEA. §:. THEOLOGICAL Oak 


Vear opens in August, in May 


$1.2 
announced by G. P. Putnam's Sons, in another| 111. SELACTIONS from GIETHE'S PROSE. $:.| Address Prof. J. A: Bewrow, 


This Series, issued in neat :6mo volumes; carefully print- 


col the advertiocment ed, and handsomely bound, will form not onty a’set of stand- 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yak 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct 


ard text-books for the student of German, “but an attractive 


Raviasts help for weak or nervous sufferers. Chronic, | coiiection, tor the Library, of the masterpieces of German UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


inful, and rating diseases cured without medicine. |} rerature. Each volume contains an introduction, a ruoping 


Medical D mentt. For circulars and information 


vermacher s Electric Beits the grand desideratum. Avoid | comm-ntary, and critical and philological notes; while to | address. Prof. C. 1. Pardzs, 426 East 26th street. - 


imitations. Beok and Jeurnal, with particulars, mailed free. 


Address Pu. veemacher Gatvanic Co., New York City. those requiring it, a glossary of special terms is 


(For full description, see separate list.) 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 


LEGE CLASSICS. A series of specimens sélected 
from the masterpieces of English Literature, carefully 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


‘To supply a demand irom our best Primary Teachers 


PUTNAM’S SCHOOL AND COL-| tific Schools. L.S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson. Worcester, Mass. 


for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifuily illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 hasdeann, well-filled pages, is offered to the |. 


ical and Philological Notes, Handsemely printed, and 
neatly bound in cloth extra; price per volume, §0 cents. 


edited, with Introductions and Explamatory Grammai- | ——— 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


Primary Schools of the country. It bas already awakened a 


profound interest. Terms: 50 cents a year, im advance ; 5 Tempest, Merchant of Venice, Kin; Lear, Macbeth, 


Richard I1., Richard I11,, Henry VIII., As You Like 
It, Julius zsar. 


Address Miss Anniz E. Jounson, Principal. 


foil : § 
The following volumes are now ready: Snakespeare’s BFAPForp ACADEMY, Bradford, Mi 


The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 


cts. a single number. Sample fora 3-cent oT 
Address JOHN L SHOREY, 
tf 86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TWO P alents “ar silver Medal. Charles H. Pearson. 16mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


B 
Two of the best articles ever invented tor Schools have b 
Il. THE REIGN@®F LOUIS XI. By B. F, Wilard. 
recently been patented; nae an ERASER | cloth extra, $1. 


PUTNAM’S HISTORICAL HAND- 
BOOKS. 


fete or and cocry Scharl in the land | PUTNAM’S MANUALS of HISTORY. 
RINGTON, PROV!DENCE, RK. 1. Also proprietor 16mo, cloth extra, with Iilustrations and Maps, $1.00. 


the Silver-Medal Black boards. Il. FRANCE. By Sutherland. Menzi 
3” Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 16mo, cloth eM with Map, 8 ea 23° pages, 


bridge, Mass. 


opera 
with them. Send for circular to H. H. BUR. I. ENGLAND. By Leonard Schmitz, LL.D. 300 pages, | ° 


EAN ACADEMY. 
For Young Ladies, 


Frade, Wats seperior, charges low. 9c 


I. ENGLISH HISTORY IN THE X1Vth CENTURY. GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 


For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, Princ. S1zs 


GOPPARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Prigst, Principal. uz 


G REEMWION ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLaxusias, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 
HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C, Armstrona. 66 zz 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcer 
ter, Mass. C. B. Metcatr, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIO VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mysti Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thor DB 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K Buckxiyn, A.M. 


EW-BRITALN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal et 


EItRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Sciennfie 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


GT. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 70 


GFRINGFIELD COLL, INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stesers, A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its /:/ty-third Year 
August 22. Instruction given in the f. llowing departments : 
English, Commercial, Sctentific, C: llege-Preparatory, Art, 
coll Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 22 Rev N. A.M., Principal. 


EST PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIO 

INSTITUTE. For both sexes New building for 
Ladies. Ofen grate in each room. Address JoNATHAN 
Jones, A.M., Mt. Pleasant, Pa 123 | 


W ACADEMY. Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equ:pped. F urnishes best 
of instruction, Address N. Leavenworth, A.M., Princ. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
_VV Address N. T. Avian, West Newton, Mass. 51 22 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 22 I. N. CARLETON, Princip#l 
INNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course ig aye in Normal Department, two years. 
or 


address 
1122 CHARLES A. MORRY, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
‘Watrer Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Russevu, Principal. 552 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 

Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 

Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
$4 22 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Smal) Fam- 
ily School. Address Miss AvgLe Brewer, Stock- 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 


tages. Address Cuaruas C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypen, A. 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 


By Sutherland Menzies. 340 pages, 
16mo, ¢ 
School Music Books. IV. GREECE. By Leonard Schatz, LL D. 200 pages, 


extra, with Map, $1.00. M4PLE woop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 


Th Ss — Sh cath extra, with Map, 75 cents. superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 1242 
Se ea - Leonard Schmitz, LL.D. _ 170 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
4 16meo, cloth, illustreted with Map and Chrono S E. Maiti. Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co. Pa. 


Vocal Tables, 75 cents. 
in One, Two, VI. LANDMARKS OF GENERAL HISTORY IN 
THE CHristiAN Era. By C. B. Dawe, B.A. 280 
A Complete Elementary Course. pases, s6mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 
Mai The six volumes cnet in box, $ 
Sample Copy by Mail,.-...... Fifty Cents. VII. HISTOKY OF 
ym erland Menzies. (in press.) 


Happy Hours, 
Samp'e by Mail, ... Cents. 
Address the Publishers, 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


tory. By E. S. Armitage. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


POETRY FOR HOME awp SCHOOL. 
A col'ection of short pieces selected from the best stand- 
ard English and American Authors. Edited Anna 
C. Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. Square 16mo, h ex- 
tra, $1.25. 133 4 


WH Complete Educational Catalogue for warded 
upon application. 


A WEEK in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine 


Bradbury’ s Elementary Algebra. 


Wholesale Price, 90c. ; Introductory, 75c.; Exchange, 56c. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


Wholesale Price, $1.08; Introduction, 90c.; Exchange, 60c. 


ADOPTED FOR ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, May, 1877; 
for the CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, August 7, (877. 

The Geometry and Trigonometry are also published each in one volume. 

The above books in the EATON & BRADBURY MATHEMATICAL SERIES, though recently pub- 
pe one or both adopted and used in the cities of New England, including the CITY OF BOsTON, aggregating 
more n 
them to the latest and most approved methods of teaching. 


The part'eular attention of educators is invited to these books. Specimen copies seat for examination, vo receipt of 
se THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


TH de nts — Classical an jenti 
AWD. year. ‘Ten Instructors Tuition $60 to $70. Table 


§ of the total city population. They contain several new and original features, which specially adapt them | crione 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Prine pil. 12 


HE MIDDL& AGES. By Suth- WILListon SEMINARY, EAstHamptTon, Mass., 


18 miles north of Springfield by rai’, prepares for the 
best Colleges and Scientific Schools in the two coérdinate 
38 graduates last 


rd from $3 co to $5 50. Rooms from to $2.50 to $0.41 
per week. A first-class Gymnasium attached. The azih 
year Sept +3. Examinations Sept. 11 and 12. Tes- 
timonials from last teacher required. For catalogues, ad- 
dress Jas. Morris Wuiton, Ph D., Principal. 129h 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


W BEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 

For ca , containing terms, apply to Miss EL.en 
M. Principal. 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ADAMS Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
mont thorckigh manner, W. 
BARRE ACADEMY, Vt., has two departments, 

a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spauupmne, Principal. 
INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 


ed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 

catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Prine. 82 az 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 
C i pasts M 

ndergarten, Prepara' 

both sexes from to 
students received in al 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westrie.p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scotr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 
Om CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School, Three full 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
e. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 


A. B. OGDEN, Pnuncipals, Wor: Franklin Co., 
Ohio. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
Ie” THE STANDARD, UNRIVALED 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Permanent BLACK Writing Ink. 


Also, Copying & Colored Inks, Writing-Fluids, &o. 
133 e(M) 111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Qaality. - 
Joseph Gillott’ s, descriptive name 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
3803, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOEK, Sele Agent. 


NGLisH AND CLA*SICAL sCHUOL, Prov- 

4 idence, New building, tory, Gymnasium, 
Miltary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bas- 
iness, Scientifie Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 


Mowry & Gorp, Prine pala. tf 


6 street, eceive 


TEAGHERS 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
pares or en F 
catalogues address Ben. Mitts A.M.. Principal. 
| 
pa 
Pu 
also added. 
| 
| 
| — | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
or by letter, to 
| 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 380 Franklin St., Boston. 


issued :-WAGNER’S PLATO'S APOLOGY 
and CRITO. Specimen copies, 60 cts. 

LATIN PROSE through English Idiom ; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 

60 cts. 
History of Rome, 75 cts; Greece, 75 
cts. Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


A TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of ‘ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leafiets, Cards, &c. 


| R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


Rav. J. P. KIMBALL, 
Secretary, 
ut 23 Franklin Street. u 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 

Have just published in paper: NEW YORK. 
Gold and Free Banks. By M. R. Pilon. sth ed. $0.75 
Egypt Kunis, A Novel. By K. Etheridge. oth ed. .35 
The Traveler's Grab Bag. iathed. . +35 
How to be Beautiful. 2oth ed. (Cloth, sc} 
Manuscript Manual. Howto Prepare MSS. othed .10 
The Anti-Biled Shirt Club. (Neary ready.) .25 

For sale, with all our publications, by 
W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St, BOSTON. 


> 

YANDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
ILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
PRINGFIELDMASS. 
The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 

LAXTON, REMSEN, 

AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colieges and Academies. By J. Wuitr, A.M. 


Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third 
revised. $2 00. 

A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Fianpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 

_ “No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

knowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 


Constitution. 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HATFELPINGER, 
ublishe 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitalions and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, so cents. 
. The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
+ 811 ARCH ST, PY/LADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH 

Ainsworth'’s Latin and Eng'ish Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth's Latin aud English Dict y- 
Al-ops Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 

Uther valuable Text-Books are also pubiished by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 132 7% 


\V. GILBERT, Publisher, 
° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
c mimon School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 
ounting-house.. 3.00 for examination for $3.50. 


Special terms for introduction. 114 22 
HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools supplied with every hel 
Teachers’ Bibles, ry and iio all styles, and 
T Prices from $1.50 to $15.00. 
“ino Cards, Illuminated, English and 
very le 
Notes, by Rev. F. N. and aso best 
F uthors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
ull list mailed on application. 112 2 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


Wood's Outline Astronomy, and 
Thece oe ee | 
and Object- Lessons pted to accompany Oral /nstruc: 
im paper covers, 13 cts. ; in beard, 20 cts. 
eachers se: in the r names will receive a copy for 
J. L. HAMMATT, Pudlisher, 
‘8 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 
din the best Pri Schools in Boston. Address 
ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
or Tnompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawiey Street. 


[_°ckwoon, BROOKS & CO., 
Publi 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


What is Art? S.G.W.Benjamin. . . . § -75 
Industrial Art Education, Considered Econom- 
ically. Walter Smith. . e 


The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . 

The Harvard Book-Rack 1.00 


The Portable Book-Case. "Send for circular. i 


(FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
3 Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 


821 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Pubtishers of Lockwood's Complete Course of LADIES’ 
ANGULAR HANDWRITING, or the ENGLISH 
HAND, IN S1X BOOKS. 


No.1, Letters. 
2, Letters with Elementary Wo: ds. 
8, Words with Capitals. 
4, Sentences. 
5, Sentences, Capitals, &c. 
6, Notes and Invitations. 
Price to Schools, $1 60 per dozen. Any book will be sent 


for examination with a view to introduction, on the receipt 
of 12 cents. Correspondence solicited. i3ctf 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
International Sunday School Lessons. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


is new, thorough, practical, concise, suggestive, and 
helpful to both teacher and scholar. Its cost is only 7 cts. a 
quarter, or 26 cts. a year. Send 7 cts. fora specimen num- 
ber, and be convinced. Address NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 126 


Publishers. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following anp Cottecs Text-Booxs : 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elemen Chemistry. 
Atkinson's Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 104 22 


IMPORTANT 


Hebrew Text-Books. 


A Grammar of the Hebrew Lengua, With a- 
ous Appendixes, By W. H. Green, D.D., Professor in 
rinceton Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

An Elementary Hebrew Grammar, With Tables, 
and Vocabulary. By Prof. W. H. 
Green, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Hebrew Chrestomathy ; or, Lessons in Reading and 
Writing Hebrew. By Prof. W. H. Green, D.D. 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

A New and Beautiful Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible. Revised and carefully examined by Myer Levi 
Letteris, 1 vol. 8vo, with Key to Massoretic Notes in 
English, marble edges, $2.50. 

Grammar of the Biblical Chaldaic Language, 
and the Talmud Bubli Idioms, By S. D. Luzzatto, 
Translated by Dr. J. S. Goldammer, Rabbi. 1 vol, 12 
mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Bagster’s Complete Edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexicon. In large, clear, and perfect 
type. Translated and edited, with additions and correc- 
oe by S. P. Tregelles, LL.D, Small 4to, half-bound, 

7.00. 

Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lericon. With 
an Alphabetical Arrangement of every Word in Old Tes- 
t t, &c. By B. Davidson. 1 vol. small to, half-bound, 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Papsgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2% 138% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


PORTER & COATES, 
No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Paseages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
12mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, 82. 


4 
FE" § 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By James Grant..... “* .80 
The Girl he nase Benind Him. 
B 


Julie de Bourg 16mo, pa. “50 
Cing-Mars. By A. DeVigny..---.-- “ 


. | ‘HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5 00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. tooo Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 &75 
Wonders of the World. goo pp. 1000 Ills...... 4-00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Dems. 8vo, 700 pp. Iil.. 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From W: 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Would call your 8 ial attention to their valuable book, 
One Mistekes Corrected in Reading, 
Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 


Also to our large stock of School Books, new ana sec- 


ices. 
age” N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


, and Grammars. 
and Geometry. 


Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, H 
Venable’s Arithmetics, 


Gildersleeve’s es. 
Johneten & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


D VAN NOSTRAND, 


Plattner’ 

Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ...---------- 1.75 


Prescott’s Qualit’ ve 3.50 
MoCulloch’s M cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2 


$11.00. 


New Pocket Hebrew and English Lexicon. The 
arrangement of this manual Lexicon combines two thin 
—the etymologicalorder of roots and the alphabetical order 
ef words. This arrangement tends to lead the learner on- 
ward; for, as he becomes more at home with roots and 
derivatives, he learns to turn at once to the root, without 
first searching for the particular word in its alphabetic 
order. 1 vol. 18mo, bon . 
“This is the most beautiful, an dat the same time most 

correct and perfect Manual Hebrew Lexicon we have ever 

used.”’—Eclectic Review. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
133 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
Publishers. 


Library of English Literature. 


Vol. I.: SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS, Con- 
taining all the leading characteristic shorter Poems of 
English Literature, from earliest period to the present 
time. With nearly 200 illustrations, including engravings 
and Ornaments taken from original manuscripts and 
other sources; authentic Portraits of the leading writ. 
ers, and numerous views of places of interest historically 
connected with their lives. 522 pages; extra crown 
4to, cloth, $5 oo. 

* A book of critical and illustrative learning ’’ 
— Observer. 

“« The notes of the editor are copious, bricf in expression, 

germain to the subject, and often tinctured with rare and 

quaint learning.” 

— NN. Y. Tribune. 


“ This is a work of ster'ing merit,—one which should be 
in the hands of every student of the history of English Liter- 


ature in the London University.” — Churchman. 
** Prof. Morley’s Library of English Literature is des- 
tined to supersede all others ”’ — N.Y. Times. 


FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Prof. Hewry Morey. 912 pages 
$3.50. Adopted for use in High Schools and Colleges. 


The Theory and Action of the Steam Engine, 


By W. H. Nortucortt, C.E., author of ‘‘ Lathes and 
Turning.”” Demy 8vo, 224 pages; with Numbers, Dia 
grams, and Tables, Cloth, $3.50. 


Adopted as a text-book by the U. S. Naval Academy. 


History of England for the Young, 


By Isa Craic-Kwox. With 30 Illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Cassell’s Euclid, 


Edited by Prof. Wattace, M.A. One hundred and 
tenth thousand. 8vo, 216 pages, 75 cents, 
“Cheap and gcod.” 


Send for Catalogue. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, N. Y. 


VALUABLE 
Educational Works, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CUTTER'S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
NEW SERIES. 


Cutter's First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Phys- 
ivlogy. and Hygiene: Human and Comparative. 12- 
mo. 196 pp. 164 lilustrations. Half roan. 80 cts. 


Cutter's Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, and Hygiene: Human and Comparative. samo. 309 
pp. 186 Illustrations. Half roan. 35. 


Cutter’s New ‘Analytic Anatomy, Phystology, 
and | Human and Comparative. i2mo. 388 
pp. 230 illustrations. Half roan, $1.50. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 


Chauvenet’s Elementary Geometry. 8vo. Cloth. 


75- 
Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
8vo. Cloth. §: 60. 


Chauvenet’s Method of Least Squares, vo. 
Cloth, $1.60. 


Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astron- 
omy. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


SANFORD'’S ARITHMETICS. 


Sanford’s First Lessons in Analytical Arith- 
metic. 16mo. 27 cents. 

Sanford'’s Intermediate Analytical Arithmetic. 
16mo, 232 pp. Half bound. 45 cents. 


Sanford's Common School Analytical Arith- 
metic. 355 pp. Half roan. cents. 


Sanford's Higher Analytical Arithmetic. samo. 
419 pp. Half roan. Cloth sides. $1.25. 


Haldeman’s Outlines of] Ktymology. samo, Cloth, 


$1.00. 
Long’s Introduction to English Grammar for 
Beginners. 16mo. 25 cents, 


Derry's History of the United States. Illustrated. 
12mo. Half roan. $1.35. 


Leeds’s History of the United States. :2mo. Cloth. 


1.75. 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar, i2mo, Cloth, §1.3¢. 


Contanseau’s French, and Longman's German 
Dictionaries. i18mo. Cloth, Each $1.50. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. i2mo. Extra cloth. 


$1.50. 
Johnson's Elementary Analytical Geometry. 
8vo. Cloth. $1.80. 

Atwater's Elementary Legic. i2mo. Cloth $1.25. 
Sameson’s Art Criticism. 8vo. Cloth. $3.15. 

i xamo, Cloth. $1.60. 
Mortoh & Leéde’s Student's Practical Chemistry. 
150 illustrations. s2mo. Cloth. $1 75. 

Wickersham’s School Economy. :2mo. Cloth. 


Wickorsham’s Methods of Instruction. :2mo. 
Cloth. $1.75. 
Lincoln Phelps's Scientific Series. 
Hachette’s Series New French Text-Books. 
Sue’s Practical French Course. 
Erc., Erc., Erc. 


INDISPENSABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Worcester’s Quarte Dictionary. Sheep. $10.00. 

Chambers's Encyclopedia. Revised Trade Edition. 
10 vols. Sheep. $25.00. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy and Mythology. 8 vols. ¢ svo. Cloth, 
$11.00 per vol. Sheep, 12.00 per vol. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 

orld. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10 00. 

Alibone’s Dictionary of American and British 
Authors. 2 vols. Large 8vo. Cloth, $7 50 per vol. 
Sheep, $8 50 per vol. 

*,* Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues furnished, on 

application, by mail. 132 b 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
ether so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.—AZi/ton. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE’S SERIES OF 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallurt, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, 44-mor.: each $2.25. 
Homer's Iliad, Ze’ hon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 

8t. John. 12mo, cl 14-mor.: each $2 75. 
Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by — 
CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DsSirver & Sons’ other 
valuable Publications mailed free upon i to either 
addresses. 


NOISELESS 


Found at Last! 


For sample and prices, address 
4. G. WHITCOMB. 
130 of 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON, Mads. 


t 
| 
1 


| 
| 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ ** 1.00 
(p 
= 


Publishers. | 


Pubdliishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—Ready Aug. 1, 1877. 


1. A New ‘‘* American History ”” of 324 pages. 36 Colored Maps. Mag- 
nificent Illustrations. Interesting as a Novel, 
2. A New Latin Reader. A CompLere OnE-YeaAr's Course. 


This remarkable book cannot fai! to increase the already great popularity of Harxwass’s Latin Grammar, which is 
now the standard in the leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the United States. 
The Introductory Latin Books, adapted to new Grammar, and Cicero's Ovations with special 
Dictionary, just received. 
3. New-England Edition of Cornell’s Geography. 
With clear and accurate Maps, beautiful Illustrations, and valuable descriptive matter. The best Geography 
published. See it, and judge for yourself. 
4. Quackenbos’s Language Lessons 
Is rapidly winning its way into Public Schools. The History of the World, by J. D. Quackensos, M.D, is 
i a successful attempt to give, in a year’s course, a brief Outline of History. 
4 For examination, with a view to introduction, the above books sent as follows: American History, 60cts ; New 
Latin Reader, 60 cts.; N. E. edition of Cornell, 60 cts.; Language Lessons, 30 cts.; History of the World, 75 cts. 


Catalogues free. Address 
Cc. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN, 
417 State Street, Chicago, Fll., 22 Hawley Street, Beston, 
General Agent for the West. General Agent for New Eng. 
A s. 


BARNES & CO., OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers of the Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, mail so Teachers on receipt of price: 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. Biz. M.D. With additions, etc., by Rev. Jacop 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. Moral Philosphy, 


$1.00 peranvum. Sample free for Teachers. 
ao The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By Joun 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. ApercromsBig, M.D. With additions by the Rev. 
WAREHOUSE, 


Dymond’s Moral Philosophy. 


Fssays on the Principles of Morality and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind. By J. Dymonp. 12m0, oth.......-- I. 


|(INN & HEATH, Boston. 

Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar. 

Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 

Goodwin's Anabasts (4 Books). 

Geometry. by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 

Fitz's Globe. “dur Worla”’ Geographies. 

Mudson s Pamphiets of Shakesp., Addine> &c. 

Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. complete 

Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (76). 

Mason's Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. . 


111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the follewing 

APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS : 


Mitchell's New Series of Geograpute, 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
‘Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or ee who 
happy possessor of a Porte Lumi ern, oF 
other Apparatus, wil! find this book of nealculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
times the price of the book. 

A portion of the work has already appeared in the V. & 
Journal of Education. 


*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
56 tz 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Leasons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co,’s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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OTTER, AINSWORTH and. CO. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Traci 
Bartholomew's Drawing 
Bartholomew's 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek Series. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
fe et’ ambridge Course Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Box 4374. ohn 


YORK. 


Gen'l New-England 
MANSOMr Bromheld'St., Boston 104 


Books. 
Course. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square. NEW YORK. 
Recent publications for High Schools, Academies, and 


Private Schools 


Popular Books! PRICES REDUCED. 


Smith's English Grammer; &c, &c., &c. 


New-England Agents: E. WHITTEMORE,. | | Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary............. 
wuire, Macbeth .....- 


student’= Smalier Classical Dictionary.. 1.2 
6s Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. | Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans... “- 
i French and [7 -80 
student's Merivale’s Rome. 2 
( LARK & MAYNARD, New York. Green's short H.st. of the English ‘People.. rs 
Duff's Common Schoo! Book-keeping....... 
PUBLISH | Student’s Cox's History of Greece... ........ 1.25 


Hooker's Chemurtry oe 
| Loomis’ Kliements of Algebra (revised).. 
Very favorable terms for introduction. 
Address A. New 


104 22 41 Fra lin BOST ON 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
26 Bond St.. NEW YORK. 
Just Pub‘ished : 
| BAIN’S GRAYWMAR AS ON 
COM PUSITIUN 
| BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR. cone 
Previously pub ished and introduced in Boston &c : 


Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- pa 


torical Readers ; 
| Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; | 
Keetel's French Course: 
Reed & Kellogg's Graded Le«sons in English | 
Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hatchi-on's Phys ology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English | 
phy, &c., &c. 
‘ For cata’ogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, addvess the Publishers, or the fo.lowiog : BAIN’S BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ABRAM BROWN, Agz.,T. T. BAILEY, Agi, on @ Logical Methnd.. -45 cts. Key 
56 Madi St, Chi 93 Fravklio St. B | §r~Send tor new Descriptive ‘Catalogue, containing 


reduced prices. 129 
WPERTHWAIT & CO.. | }[URO & HOUGHTON, New York, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 
New Editions for 1877. 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


| Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

| Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and or 


A eer Guide to Europe. 
| staudard Ed:tions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuince 
Macaulay, Kacon, and Carlyle. 

Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. | 

| 
terms for introduction, and 

in exchange for parr 


| Knicht’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
ES A. New England 


“45 
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VISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


| Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 
Send for a Catalogue. 
a2 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
8 Mathematical 
— Test 
"s Exercises in Eng Composition. 

independent Hand-book of Mental Avith 
For information, address the Publishers. 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhil}, Boston. 


PRANG & CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families, Animals and plants represented in their natura) 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney's Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Aldeu’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 

Philosophies. 
Keetel's French Course, 

Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 

Agent for New England, 

41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & *TILESTON, 
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Walton’s Ariths. ; 
Hill’s Geometries ; Eliot’s 


Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 
Correspondence solicited. 
WORTHINGTON 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Special Cor. Lond. D, raph 1.75 
and its 
Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ Long te} Ci cl 1.50 


is the | . 


New-England Tduoational Aguoy 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.'S. 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Fext-Books :. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon's Reade 
Felter's Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Phfsics. 


he] CUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORBS' THE: 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
‘They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL ih the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon o: ' 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley 8t., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Fra Ge Series of Readers. 
George S. and L. J. Campbell 
The Analytical Read 
By Richard Edwards and J. Pape Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 
History of the U. 8. 


Campbell. 
"bo rich’s of States. 
Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s proved School Records. 
. C. Bartley. 


The Songs (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren 
Elisworth System and Book. 
keeping. H. W. E)l'swort 

For full list, and a. lars, address the ten or 
WM. WARE & co. 47 Franklin St, BOSTON 
| ‘HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton's Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 

Eaton's Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury’s Elements of Geometry & Trigonowm., 

Eaton's Iatellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable Schoo! 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMISON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


haa ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Successors to Witson, & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic 
Educational 
Series. 


New and Standard Publications ' 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Harvey's Graded School Readers and Speller, 
White's Graded Schoo] Arithmetics., 

Eclectic Geographies. 

Harvey’s Language Lessons. 

Harvey’s English Grammars. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 

Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

Brown's Physiology and Hygiene. 

Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution. 
Duffet’s French Method. 

Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar, and Gradual. 
Bartholomew's Cesar. 


. | Venable’s U.S. History. 
i} | Thalheimer’s Histories. 


Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Kiddle’s How to Teach. 
&., &c, &c. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
New England Agent, 
Np. 3 Schoo} Street, BOSTON. 
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| 
Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. ar 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
40 
4 
47 frankiin Stread, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries; Worcester’s Spell 
The Franklin Keaders: _Hillard’s Readers 
& Cogsewell’s Pre 
of U. 8.; 
eber’s Outlines of Universal H 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
| Campbell's Concise History of t : 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Gray's Botanies ; & a 
For New-Engiand States address 
| 


